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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE has been some controversy of late in regard to 
the extinction of big game in the neighbourhood of 
the Rockies. As a matter of fact the plains are 
pretty well “cleared out,” and little now comes 
down, even in the severest winters, beyond the 
limit of the foot-hills; but there is still good sport 
for those who know where to look for it—and how 
to hunt it. 

Some assert that there is now little worth hunting 
(except bear), and that, even if there was plenty, 
the Jaws for the preservation of big game are so 
stringent, that no good sport is to be had. 

To these Mr. E. Stephenson in the Feld writes 
a bold reply. He has, he states, lived eighteen years 
in Colorado; he hunts for the market himself, and 
excellent sport is to be had. Moreover, he guarantees 
that if any man will come out to his vicinity, he 
may hunt and kill to his heart’s content without the 
most remote risk of running foul of one of those 
officials deputed by the Government to preserve game. 

There is nothing small or selfish about him; 
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he doesn’t want all the fun to himself. This 1s 
rather a different aspect of affairs. Not long ago 
there was no small outcry, West, against the 
English and Hastern hunters, who came out and 
slaughtered game by thousands simply for horns 
and hides. But Mr. Stephenson, in the fulness of 
his heart, invites them to come, and welcome; and 
there is not the shghtest doubt that, should you 
ever pass that way, he would place before you an 
elk steak or a bear ham that would make your eyes 
elisten—and all without the formality of a letter 
of introduction, providing you are no duae. 

But, for all that, itis these men who hunt for the 
market, and not the English sportsmen, who are 
ridding the country of all sport, and that, too, at a 
very rapid pace. Tor, as a rule, the Englishman is 
not the mighty hunter that he is represented to be on 
paper; and, though he be an excellent shot, will, no 
doubt, be content with moderate slaughter. Many a 
one, I make bold to say, has ventured a cool thousand 
on such an expedition—and bagged a brace of blue- 
grouse. But then in Denver, Cheyenne, or elsewhere 
he will buy an elk-head and a bear-skin—the latter 
probably originally procured by the foul means of 
trap or poison; but he will no doubt recount to you 
how it “died game,” and, but for a “lucky shot,” 
would have ‘treed him.”’ 

Like Mr. Stephenson, I, too, have lived in 
Colorado, and can bear out a part of his statement. 
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Not by any means a thousand years ago I chanced 
to be returning from an expedition in the neighbour- 
hood of Laramie Peak, and had the good fortune to 
fall in with two brothers, the best antelope hunters of 
the plains. I do not wish to mention names in this 
case, but to any Western man the above definition is 
sufficient; and royally they entertained me with what 
they had. Whisky would not have been too good to 
bestow upon a welcome stranger; but the place was a 
good hundred miles from any town, and the article 
does not keep at all well in that rare atmosphere—it 
somehow goes out to “ Wear and Tear of Distribution.” 

I camped with them for four days. They hunted 
with good horses, and essentially for the market. They 
used “rest-sticks” and telescope-sights. They took 
merely the skins and “saddle” of the antelope they 
killed, and they kept a man with four horses and a 
waggon well employed hauling these into Cheyenne 
for sale. In the four days they killed between them 
over two hundred. The elder of the two brothers 
killed thirty-six himself in one day. And yet there 
was a law (and a very stringent-looking one, too, on 
paper) to the effect that in the territory of Wyoming 
—(it was upon the Box Alder)—no one man should 
kill more than two of any kind of big game, excepting 
bear (on which there was a ten-dollar “bounty ’’), in 
onc day—“ except,” all law must have an excepting 
clause, “‘ for scientific purposes.” Now there was un- 
doubtedly more “science” in the way in which these 
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two brothers went to work, than any chosen jury of 
Western men would have considered themselves called 
upon to deny. 

And there were supposed to be paid officials (on 
paper, too, possibly) to see that this law was neither 
bent nor broken. This is by no manner of means the 
only existing good paper law in these parts, the carry- 
ing out of which is a myth. 

It is said that a man was once caught (I doubt the 
assertion—no doubt he gave himself up) with three 
elk in his possession. The poor fellow explained away 
such a compromising position easily enough: he had 
had but one shot—he had killed three with the same 
bullet, “just as the ‘bunch’ wheeled ”—it was purely 
an accident and should not occur again. 

But, after all, the air in these altitudes is in- 
vigorating ; a fellow somehow doesn’t exactly feel 
like being tied down by laws that he didn’t make 
himself—I know how it feels and can fully sympathise. 
The plains are broad, and a man’s mind expands there 
in comparison—he feels just a little freer than any one 
else. And another organ that expands is his heart ; 
the mountain air is free, the plains are broad and 
open. 

Yes, with all his faults, 1 hke the true Western 
man (when he is not full of whisky), and have found 
in him a brother—a needy one generally, but let that 
' pass; he will do as much for you one day, when he’s 
got it. And this particular Mr. Stephenson, should 
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he ever come my way, if he will unstrap his “ gun” 
and leave it at the hotel, I will endeavour to show him 
something of the real wild West—the wild, wild west 
of London. 

To him, and to my good friend, Stephen Bagge— 
who will in this small attempt read many truths 
between the lines—is inscribed the little work that I 


have done. 
LYNN CYRIL D’OYLE. 


London. 1890. 


Norz.—The first and third of these sketches are here 
reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine, by the very kind 
permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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NOTCHES ON THE ROUGH EDGE 
OF LIFE. 


THE 


FIRST AND LAST PREACHER OF URORA. 





‘“‘Hxtto! here comes the General.” 

The speaker, Black Jake, was one of a small group 
of miners who were standing at the corner of the 
chief store in Urora. 

Along the front of the store ran the following 
inscription in very big letters: Lynn C. Doyiz, Dratzr 
IN GENERAL Mercuanpisz. No one knew what the 
owner’s real name was; it was hard to get at a 
man’s real name in those days in California; so the 
one on the inscription was accepted as genuine, and 
the proprietor familiarly known as “ Linseed.” 

On each side of this store was a smaller one; and 
exactly opposite, across the street (as the inhabitants 
rather boastingly termed it), stood the saloon, glory- 
ing in an immense sign and, in enormous letters, 
R. E. Joycz, Satoon. 

This little group, the stores and the saloon, formed 
the business part of Urora, the rest of the camp being 


made up of log huts thrown together in very tem- 
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porary fashion and without any regard to streets or 
general convenience. A stranger would have found 
it quite impossible to discover any particular cabin 
without personally conducted assistance—a guide who 
would not desert him till he reached the very door. 
And as a matter of fact nearly every night some 
unfortunate, having imbibed too freely of Urora 
“tangle-foot,” would exhaust himself in the hopeless 
endeavour to “spot” his own abode, and finally, 
utterly lost and bewildered, take the ground for a 
floor, and heaven for a covering. 

The chief source of wealth was the “lead ”’ struck 
by the General, which was currently believed to 
bring that gentleman in something like $500 a day. 
This in itself was enough to make a flourishing little 
place, for the General spent, gambled, or gave away 
every dollar. He lived up to his income every day. 
He would draw straws with any one for $100, or 
more; shake dice, play poker or high-card, or race 
beetles along the table to a lump of sugar, or, in 
fact, bet mm any way to suit any comer. He was 
an old “’49-er”’ himself, well known at nearly all 
the mining camps in California, and liked by every 
one, no matter whether he was in luck or out of 
it; a fine, powerfully built man of about forty-five ; 
his bronzed face, scarred with many a deep lino left 
by tough experience, setting off to great advantage 
his heavy pure white moustache and thick iron-gray 
hair. His size and appearance, and his firm but 
always genial nature, had gained him the title of 
General, and now, as the leading man in Urora, every 
one not only knew him and liked him, but looked up 
to him as the director-in-chief of the whole camp. 
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He.came up to the group of miners by the store, 
and immediately struck into the conversation. 

“Say, boys, hev you seen the new Tenderfoot ? ” 

“No,” said Jake with languid interest, and speaking 
for the others. ‘‘ How long has he been in, and wot’s 
he like ? ” 

“Well, he’s just a kind of a fine-haired cus—a 
gambler, or a devil-dodger, I reckon. But he ain’t 
got a gambler’s eye though, by wot I saw of him. 
Look here, Jake”—Jake was as desperate a gambler 
as the General himself, and the two seized every con- 
ceivable opportunity of indulging their propensity— 
“Tm open ter bet he’s a preacher.” 

“‘T hain’t seen him,” said Jake, “and I don’t see 
wot a preacher’s goin’ to do here, nor how he’s a-goin’ 
to make a livin’—and there ain’t no chickens here 
neither ”—adding this last as a sort of after-thought, 
and a little reflectively. 

““Never mind about the chickens; no doubt if he 
can’t get on here he’ll move on agen—the question is, 
is he a preacher? Wot’ll you bet he ain’t?” 

“ Wifty,” said Jake promptly. 

“ Make it a hundred.” 

Salta) 7087 

“* Come on across to Old Hank’s, then, and put up 
yer dust; come on, boys, it’s my treat. Hello! here’s 
the Tenderfoot himself. Come on, pardner, we want 
ter hev a talk with yer; come across with us and hey 
a drink,” and he hooked himself on to the new-comer, 
and carried him across to the saloon with the others. 

- The saloon, as we have already said, was kept by 
Mr. R. E. Joyce, but Joyce (if that was really his 
name) was more commonly known as Old Hank, and 
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Old Hank’s whisky was allowed by all those people 
who had ever tried it to beat the record, and to be the 
worst in California. This was something to be proud 
of, for never was there such rank poison sold across 
any chemist’s counter as the ordinary miner’s whisky. 
Many an old stager, who had sampled that drink at 
half the camps on the Slope, and who was supposed to 
be utterly impervious to its effects, had to confess that 
Old Hank’s was beyond him, and commencing afresh 
like any novice, would work at it slowly and cautiously 
for some little time before venturing on anything like 
an ordinary dose. It was variously called for as 
tangle-foot, snake-poison, forty-rod (it had the reputa- 
tion of killing at that distance), chain-lightning, or other 
fancy name, but it was never called for as whisky. 

Old Hank drank it himself, and consequently 
suffered from (what he called) rheumatism. His 
general appearance was somewhat striking to a 
stranger; he walked with a limp, and one eye would 
always be very much swollen, while his upper lip 
generally projected fully half an inch beyond its 
natural position. But the queer thing about him 
was that sometimes one eye would be swollen, and 
sometimes the other; one day the right leo would 
be disabled, whilst the next day it would be the 
left leo that suffered, and an arm or so into the 
bargain, quite indiscriminately, so that the whole 
expression of the man’s face and bearing would 
alter from day to day—such great effect did his 
own “whisky” have upon him. ‘This eccentricity 
sold for him many an extra drink, for it was a regular 
thing with the miners to. go down to the saloon of a 
morning and take a glass, just to see what new change 
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and development might have come upon Old Hank 
during the night. 

The General and his companions entered the well- 
known doors and walked up to the bar. Here the 
two principals, Jake and the General, each deposited 
his $100 with Mr. Joyce (who on this occasion was 
found to be crippled in his right eye and leg, and his 
left arm), and then all hands were called upon to drink. 

The interior of the saloon was spacious enough, 
and apparently built with a view to containing the 
entire population of Urora; this was in fact, no doubt, 
the main point (as regards the architecture of the 
building) in Mr. R. EH. Joyce’s eye when he fell to 
constructing it. The room contained two tables, one 
billiard, and one pool (now somewhat dilapidated), and 
on each wall hung a placard, “ Don’t sET ON THE 
Tastes.” At the far end was a rough but very 
practical bar reaching the entire breadth of the 
saloon, and having no visible outlet to the front. 
The wall behind it was decorated with rough chalk 
drawings of incidents in mining and cowboy lite, 
and among them hung the notice (in large letters), 
‘In Gop WE TRUST; * all others cash.” 

In response to the General’s invitation, every one 
in the saloon (some twelve or thirteen rough, unkempt- 
looking individuals) walked slowly up to the bar and 
leant against it. 

‘‘Wot’s yurs?” 

“Tangle-foot.” 

“And yurs ?”? 

“ Forty-rod.”’ 

OYA aay 

* The U.S. national motto,—L. C. n’0, 
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« Chain-lightnin’.” | 

And so on through the whole list. No two men 
apparently called for the same drink; and yet they 
all meant the same, and, in fact, could have obtained 
no other; for Old Hank produced but one big bottle, 
and from that they all filled their glasses. The new 
Tenderfoot alone did not come up. 

« Ain’t you goin’ ter drink with us, pardner ? ” 

«Thanks, but I hardly ever take anything.” 

All eyes were at once turned towards him; to 
refuse to have a drink when called upon was generally 
considered worse than cattle-stealing. He was a small, 
thin, dark man, probably not more than thirty, and 
wearing a long and very loose-fitting, dark-coloured 
overcoat, and a dark slouched hat—evidently a man 
who had not been long West. His forehead was high 
and smooth, his hair straight and black, his eyes soft 
and irresolute. He stood with rather a frightened 
and timid air among all these rough, strong, weather- 
beaten miners; and, as he caught a somewhat unkindly 
and scornful expression on not a few of their faces 
(engendered of his refusal to drink with them), he 
looked, and perhaps for the moment felt, as a lamb 
among wolves. 

“Tf yer don’t care to drink with such a crowd,” 
said the General, ‘“‘d’yer mind just steppin’ up to the 
bar, anyway? It looks more decent, and we want ter 
ask yer a question or two.” 

The stranger obeyed, and looked ‘vokclatels about 
him. 

‘« Ain’t bin long West?” queried the General. 

“ About a month, sir.” 

«War's yer home?” 
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“ Boston.” 

“Say, when yer wos back in the States yonder, did 
you ever do any preachin’ ?” 

“Doany preaching ?” said the stranger, as if startled. 

“Yes, preachin’!”’ 

The young man paused before answering, and once 
more cast a somewhat furtive and irresolute look about 
him. He seemed to notice that the men around him 
were awaiting his answer with some eagerness, and 
that many of them—his interrogator, at any rate— 
expected an answer in the affirmative. 

«Well, yes; I did sometimes,” he allowed. 

Old Hank handed over the stakes to the General. 
He pocketed them and turned to the young stranger 
in high good-humour. 

‘“Tt’s a long time since I heard any preachin’ done, 
and you're the first one I’ve seen since I come out in 
?49—least, you’re the first I’ve met with as ’ud own 
up to it. Shake. I like a preacher, providin’ he’s 
good along with it; and then preachin’ helps on the 
population, too. It’s a wonderful thing, boys, how 
religion helps on the population of a country.” The 
General was speaking sententiously, and swirled his 
whisky round in his glass by a meditative turn of the 
wrist. “Ive seen it. JI mind when I fust settled in 
Mosouri. In our settlement thar was some twenty- 
five or thirty women, and durned ef I believe thar was 
mor’n about three or four children between ’em. Wal’, 
after we’d bin there about two year, a preacher came 
along in the winter on circuit, and everybody got reli- 
gion. That fall chickens was precious scarce, and eggs 
was high, but thar was more children in that settlement 
than you could shakea stick at. How’s that, pardner ?” 
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“T don’t know, sir, ’m sure,” said the stranger, 
for the General had suddenly addressed himself to 
him. 

“Don’t sir me! don’t you know my name? ” 

‘“‘T am afraid I—I don’t,” said the young man, 
rather timidly. 

‘‘Tt’s no wonder,” said the General, good- 
humouredly; “fer it’s a hard one—it’s a hard one 
to pronounce, and a hard one to remember. I'll bet 
you never heard a harder one.” 

“Mine is a hard one though, too,” said the young 
stranger, trying to keep the General company in the 
conversation, ‘‘ harder than yours, I should think.” 

“ How much have you got to bet on that, young 
man,” said the General, promptly — “a hundred 
dollars ?”’ 

“Qh, it’s against my principles to bet,” said the 
other, drawing back. 

“Never mind; go agen’ yer principles for once ; 
hey’ yer got the money ? ”’ 

Viese22 

“Then put it down. We’ll each write our names 
and hand ’em in with the stakes to Old Hank.” It 
seemed to be part of Old Hank’s functions in Urora, 
to hold the General’s stakes as occasion required. 

The Tenderfoot counted out his money. Mr. 
Joyce supplied him with a label to write his name on 
(on one side of it was the inscription, “Fine Old Rye 
Whisky,” which was the well-sounding title which 
Old Hank was wont to affix to his bottles of ‘ chain- 
lightning”). He looked timidly round, and then with- 
drew to the wall and wrote against it with his back 
to the company. 
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He was, perhaps, not aware of the fact, but he had 
risen quite 50 per cent. in the estimation of Urora. 

Both men, having written on their labels and then 
handed them in, neatly rolled up, together with their 
stakes to Old Hank, that worthy (a twinkle in his left 
eye—the ‘‘ to-day ” one) slowly unrolled and read out 
the first name—‘‘ General Flint.” A snigger went 
round ; the General had “ caught on.” 

“Ts your’n harder than that?” said Black Jake, 
triumphantly, to the stranger. 

“Tt 7s harder,” said the other, simply enough, and 
in corroboration of his words Mr. Joyce at the same 
moment, having unrolled the second label, read out 
‘ John Harder,” and at once passed over the stakes to 
the said John, who pocketed them with unaffected 
pleasure. 

“ Jack,” said the General, looking at him with 
rising satisfaction, “ you’re a better one than I thought 
you was. You're a good one, and yuv got it on ter 
me. Boys, I tell yer, don’t you never think that you 
can down a preacher—they’re slick ones, they are. 
Give me some of the old ‘stand-by, Hank. Here’s 
how, Jack, and welcome to Urora.” 

Jack’s quiet and inoffensive manner soon made 
him popular. It was almost as though a woman had 
come into the place. He was looked upon as the 
General’s especial protégé, and for some little time 
conversation in Urora turned on preachers and their 
ways and doings—such conversation, it must be con- 
fessed, being generally not very complimentary to 
John Harder’s class. 

“They’re slick ones, they are,” said a big, red- 
bearded miner that same afternoon, leaning over the 
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bar as usual, in company with several friends; ‘ Pve 
travelled consider’ble on this side o’ the mountains and 
on t?other, and I’ve been clear down south to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and I’ve never met a man yet as allowed 
he’d ever got it on ter a preacher. When I was a lad 
I used to think they wos all meek and kind of sawny, 
but sence then I’ve noticed ’em closer, and thar ain’t 
no slicker class on earth. I'll tell yer what fust called 
my attention to it”—he had got the same meditative 
swirl of the whisky in his glass which was so favourite 
a concomitant ofthe General’s conversation. “I was in 
Mosouri in those days. Wal, thar was a poor blind 
and deaf cripple who used ter come every mornin’ and 
play an old hurdy-gurdy on the steps o’ the First 
National Bank. He would strap his instrument on ter 
the railin’ and set on the bottom step and play; he 
seemed to ha’ learnt (p’raps before he got deaf) how 
many turns o’ the crank it tuk to a tune. Wal, he’d 
wind out a tune, and then rest awhile, and maybe 
drop off ter sleep for a bit, wake up agen, grab the 
handle, and grind out another tune, and so on. I’ve 
stood and watched him, and durned ef he ever made 
one turn too many. Wal, I was standin’ one day 
countin’ the revolutions while he wound out his tune. 
Then he leaned back and dropped off ter sleep ; it was 
then that I seen a preacher spring on him a little bit 
the slickest trick I ever seen, and away the meanest. 
A man came up the street carryin’ a churn. Thinks 
I, ‘ Wot’s that preacher’ (for he had a black coat on in 
the summer-time) ‘goin’ to do with that there churn?’ 
But I soon found out. .§ He walked up ter the railin’, 
unstrapped the hurdy-gurdy, strapped the churn in 
its place (handle next the cripple), then givin’ a little 
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pull at one o’ the man’s feet ter wake him up, 
went back home agen. The cripple woke up, grabbed 
the handle, and wound out the ‘Old Hundredth’ and 
‘Hail Columbia,’ as he thought, and another one or 
two besides, and the butter must ha’ come nicely by 
that time. I waited. I thought the preacher was 
only kind o’ hirin’ the fellow, like, and ’ud give ’im 
mebbe half a dollar or so if the butter wos satisfactory. 
I must ha’ waited some twenty minutes. Back come 
Mr. Preacher and put a coin into the fellow’s hand, 
and while he wos feelin’ round the edge to see if it ~ 
was somethin’ or nothin’, replaced the hurdy-ourdy 
and went off with his butter. I saw a kind o’ disap- 
pointed look on the poor cripple’s face, so I walked 
up ter see wot the preacher had giv’ him; boys, ’twas 
nothing but a brass pool-check.” 

He paused to empty his glass, and Black Jake 
struck in. 

“Preachers ain’t only slick, they’re the luckiest 
mortals livin?! Why, back Hast the railroads carries 
’em free. Did you ever know one as didn’t marry 
enough money to make him inderpendently rich? 
They hey their pick of all the gals in their settlement, 
and they ain’t no fools. Talk o’ luck—I knew one of 
76m in Saint Joe; he was walkin’ along one dark 
night, and fell down through an open _ sewer- 
oratin’ a 

“Not much luck about that.” 


‘“Wait a minute. Well, when we pulled him 
33 








out 
‘He was pizened ?” 
“No, he warn’t. Well, when we ” 
“ Suffocated ? ” 
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“No, he warn’t, I’m tellin’ yer. Well, as I was 
sayin’, when we pulled him out, durn my hide if he 
hadn’t found a gold watch and chain! ” 

“Good enough!” said the General. 

It was generally conceded that preachers were the 
luckiest set of men living. But these small conversa- 
tions about the class in general did not interfere with 
the Rev. John Harder’s personal popularity. It was 
arranved (chiefly by the General) that on the following 
Sunday there should be a “ revival meeting.” As the 
General himself expressed it, “It’ll be a little bit 
rocky on some of us, but Urora’s gettin’ to be quite a 
place, and ef thar’s ter be any preachin’ done, Jack’s 
the man ter snatch it bald-headed.” So it was 
settled. 

There were two difficulties. One — when was 
Sunday? ‘This was ascertained by reckoning from 
the last mail-day. ‘The other—where was the meeting 
to be held? Hvery one was sure to come, and the 
saloon was the only place big enough to hold them 
all; the tables could be turned out, and the place 
cleared and cleaned—so it was decided to hold the 
meeting there. A notice to that effect was stuck on 
the door, and ran as follows: 

“There will be a prayer meeting held HERE next 
Sunday. Sunday is the day after termorrer. And a 
colleckshun to build a sootible meeting-room. Hvery- 
body come a-runnn /” 

Sunday came round in due course. The tables 
had been turned out, and in their place were arranged 
all the available chairs and benches of Urora; the 
bar was covered with table-covers, and every trace of 
the saloon eradicated, Old Hank covered over a part 
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of the large notice at the back of the bar, and left 
visible only the first half of it— 


IN GOD WE TRUST. 


Every one attended, and the variety of costume 
displayed could only be equalled at a nigger camp- 
meeting—the professional gamblers, however, being 
easily distinguishable from all others by reason of 
their boots being polished; they were, in Urora 
as in most other mining camps, the only persons 
possessed of shoe-blacking. The General acted as 
deacon. 

The Rey. John Harder—a curious thing in a 
preacher—had neither Bible nor Prayer Book. But he 
had drawn up a sufficiently substantial form of prayer, 
and his simple and somewhat timid delivery, among 
all those rough men, made a deeper impression than a 
bolder style might have done. Never were prayers 
offered to better ends, or responded to with greater 
sincerity by a congregation. As he read on, a pin 
might have been heard to drop, and more than one 
tough and hoary-headed sinner was visibly touched. 
There was no sermon, properly so called, but a short 
and simple address. Then came the collection—the 
General handed round a ten-pound salt-sack. He 
made a good and solemn deacon (even to placing the 
left hand in the small of his back) as he went round— 
not many men could make a collection in a salt-sack 
with becoming solemnity—until he came to Black 
Jake, who was empty-handed. He stood holding the 
sack before him for a minute, but Jake still showed no 
sign of going to his pocket. He danced the sack up 
and down before his eyes, but without effect. At 
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length he broke out from his diaconal constraint, and 
whispered eagerly : 

“T’ll shake yer ter see who puts. in fifty.” 

Jake nodding assent, the General produced a dice- 
box, and shook first—(on the bench)—three aces. 

Jake—three fives (a horse on Jake). 

Second shake. General—four deuces.. 

Jake—five treys (a horse apiece). 

Third and final. General—an ace full, on fives. 

Jake—six full, on aces (on Jake). 

“Put. the fifty in for me, General; that hundred 
yer won was my last. Ill pay yer back in a day 
or two.” 

“T’'ll raise it fifty,”’ and the salt-sack received $100. 

For an hour or so after the meeting had broken 
up, there was a sort of sanctified expression about 
Urora. There was not that blue vapour round the 
saloon which was wont to curl out of its door and its 
windows at ordinary times. Hven “Texas” had not 
yet called for a drink. But presently Old Hank 
gravely rearranged his place. ‘The pool and billiard- 
tables were set back in their old positions; soon the 
click of the balls was wafted through the open door, 
and the old familiar sound of the Wheel of Fortune 
greeted the ears of the loafers outside. 

Click, click, click. “Let ’er role, let ’er role, let 
’er r-o-l-e”’—whirr-r-r.  “ The little horse, and let ’er 
role—sixteen and a red ”’—whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r. ‘“ Lone 
star, and let ’er role, let er role, let ’er r-o-l-e. .. . ” 
Urora had returned to its normal condition, only 
perhaps a little more so than usual, as the day had 
been made a general holiday. 


It was night, and the lamps were lighted when 
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the Rev. John Harder put in his head at the door of 
the saloon. When the meeting had broken up that 
morning, the General had taken him outside, and 
there solemnly handed over to his safe custody the 
proceeds of the collection—quite a considerable suam— 
with the understanding that the site and general plan 
of the proposed meeting-house suould be presently 
discussed by a committee of the inhabitants of the 
camp. In the meantime he was to take care of the 
money; he had taken it down to the cabin which the 
camp had already provided for ‘‘ the preacher,” and 
had not been seen during the latter part of the day. 
Now, he came and looked into the saloon as if in 
search of some one—probably the General, his patron 
and protector. 

Inside the saloon some were gambling, some 
drinking, others playing billiards, and there were 
about fourteen in a game of pool; and when he came 
in he was at once invited to drink. The invitation 
was a pressing one, for all men just then were friendly 
disposed to the young preacher, and were anxious to 
make him feel comfortable and at home in their 
rough society; and it was therefore to the huge 
delight of his would-be entertainer that he assented 
and came up to the bar. He was nervous—perhaps 
more nervous than usual—but the old timid and 
crushed air was fast giving way to a new develop- 
ment; he bore himself more confidently and with a 
certain suspicion of swagger, born, no doubt, of that 
bag of money—the fruits of the morning’s collection 
—that was now in his possession. He called for a 
“ cock-tail.” Perhaps Old Hank didn’t rightly under- 
stand him; perhaps he interpreted it as just a new 
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fancy name for that same old spurious whisky; at 
any rate, he only put out a glass and the “ tangle- 
foot”? bottle. Harder hesitated; but the choice lay 
between drinking and affronting the new friends 
whom he seemed more desirous than usual of con- 
ciliating. He took the drink. 

The miners around him were delighted, and 
slapped him*jovially on the back as he spluttered over 
the first draught. And when that first glass was 
finished, extra pressure was put upon him to take 
another. He was not at all himself, but seemed to 
be under the influence of some suppressed emotion ; 
and now and again he furtively put his hand into his 
bosom and half-pulled out a letter, as if to make sure 
that he had it safe. And in his obvious anxiety to 
please his entertainers he took the second glass. 
Unfortunately for the poor preacher, the General was 
engaged in a game of poker, right away from the bar, © 
and, with the gambling spirit in full swing, did not 
notice what was happening. very one was anxious 
to “set ’em up” to the preacher, and presently he, 
too, began to “set em up” in his turn. 

The General’s attention was not called to these 
proceedings until a very noticeable commotion arose 
by the bar. 

“Tm the Boston Slogger—and [ll knock the 
saw-dust out of any two men in this hole of a 
place.”’ ; : 

It was the preacher’s voice, wild and unsteady. 
The General stopped his game with a muttered oath, 
and came over. He saw at once how the case lay. 

“‘ Let the preacher alone,” he said, almost fiercely. 
“Say, Jack, you’d better quit drinkin’ for to-night, 
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my boy.’ But the persuasion was in vain. Harder 
was too far gone, and only offered to fight the General 
himself. 

“Come outside,” said the miner, and taking him 
by the arm led him firmly, albeit very gently, out of 
the saloon. ‘Two or three loafers followed, but, once 
outside, the Rev. John had quite forgotten his 
intention of fighting. He burst out into hilarity at 
some unknown joke which he wished to communicate 
to those around him, concerning his name: that it was 
not “Harder,” but “Schnectal.... airy” or some 
such word, and finally, after some incoherent attempt 
at explaining that he “wasn’t a preacher at all,” 
which was another joke in his possession, as it seemed, 
he staggered against his burly patron for support. 
The poor fellow was in a most discreditable plight, 
and the General felt it. 

‘Who is it,” he said, looking around, with more 
grief and wrath than any one there had ever seen 
him display, “as has done this?” 

No one answered for a moment; the men seemed 
a little bit abashed, and sorry that their well-meant 
hospitality had come to this. They felt that they had 
put their new “ preacher’ in an unfortunate position 
as regarded his reputation in the camp. Then a 
murmur went round: 

‘“‘ Pid it hisself, I reckon.” 

The General tried to persuade the poor fellow to 
“oo home,” but he obstinately refused—his one idea 
wvas to drink or fight. A happy thought came to the 
General—outside the saloon was a hitching-post 
(where in the West is there a saloon without one?). 
This post was about 4 feet 6 inches high, and would 
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just about fit inside the preacher’s long loose coat. 
Suiting the action to the thought, the General un- 
buttoned Harder’s coat, and holding him tightly up 
against the post, got one of the others to button it in. 
“Tjeave him here for a time, and mebbe he’ll get 
sobered up,” said the General, anxious to get back to 
his game; and the men went back into the saloon. 
The last that they saw of the weak, frail man buttoned 
up to the post, was his putting himself into a fighting 
attitude under the impression that he was about to 
“oo for” a circular saw (totally imaginary), which, 
he declared, was the only thing worth: standing up 
to in the whole States. 

The General returned to his game, and Jack was 
for the time forgotten. Presently sounds came to 
them of a soft voice trying to sing ‘‘Ho! sweet Ho!” 
anda little later a few incoherent calls for “ Fanny,” 
and then a dead silence. 

“Guess he don’t feel much lke fightin’ a cirkilar 
saw now, said the General, as Jake (who was winning) 
paid him back the fifty dollars borrowed that morning. 

It was not until Old Hank said, “‘ Gentlemen, Pm 
goin’ to shet ’er down,” that any one thought of going 
home. When the first men came out they were 
stagvoered by the sight in front of them. ‘The preacher 
was standing bolt upright, his hat off, and head thrown 
back, The moon shone full upon his white, upturned 
face with its fringe of lank black hair, and gave it 
a most ghastly expression. General Flint walked 
up to him and gave him a little shake. ‘“ How der 
yer seem to ‘stack up’ now, Jack—der yer feel any 
better?’ There was no reply. ‘‘Boys, he looks 
mighty bad; we’d better carry him in.” 
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He was carried in and laid on the pool table, but 
showed no sign of life. 

Working for the General was a young fellow who 
had been a medical student in Philadelphia.’ As he 
was not in the saloon, “Texas” was despatched at 
once to fetch him, and in a few minutes he came. 

“ We’ve got a case fer yer at last, Doc.” 

All gathered round the table to hear Doc’s opinion 
—all but four; and they were sitting in the corner 
playing a game of Kuchre for high stakes, and could 
not leave their game. 

Doc felt the pulse, opened one of the eyes, then, 
unbuttoning the neck, placed his hand over the 
patient’s heart. There was a dead silence. Then 
Doc took off hig hat. 

“ Boys, he’s a dead preacher.” 

“Spades is trumps, boys.” | 

“‘We only want one, pardner; give us yer best, 
and I'll play it alone. Joker and both Bowers, yer can’t 
beat that, and it’s our game, Let’s go and see wot 
the fun is;” and so the four gamblers joined the rest. 

It is a strange law of nature that the strong and 
rough should always take to the frail and weak. It 
seemed to be so now: All were silent and appeared 
touched. This was not the first time that there had 
been a corpse laid out upon this very table, but then 
as one after the other came into the saloon he would 
walk up to look, and merely saying “He’s a stiff un,” 
or “He ain’t in no trance,” would go to the bar and 
take a drink. But this one had been so timid, so 
inoffensive; and perhaps, too, there was a certain 
mystery about his end; generally, if a death occurred 


at Urora, it was a case of a man being shot down, or 
c 2 
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carved up, in the presence of perhaps one or more eye- 
witnesses ; but here—it was as if he had been stricken 
down by some hidden hand. And perhaps, too, some 
of them were a little bit pricked in what small rem- 
nant of conscience they might still have kept within 
them. They may, or they may not, have heard of the 
fable of the dwarf who essayed to go with the giants ; 
but it doubtless struck them, that in making him their 
boon companion over Old Hank’s “ snake-poison,” in 
pressing him to drink so obviously to his damage, they 
had played it rather low down on the preacher. 

The General was the first to speak. ‘‘There’s 
bin some died here afore. But we always knowed 
either how it was done, or else who done it. Boys, 
the case *pears to me ter need an Inques’ ; let’s carry 
him over ter the store.’’ 

A door was soon procured, and the body laid upon 
it and taken over to the store, and there placed upon 
two sugar-barrels. The General picked out twelve 
men for a jury. All the rest waited solemnly in the 
saloon. After some twenty minutes the jury returned. 

“ Well, wot’s the verdic’ ? ”” 

The General took off his hat, and spoke softly. 
“Gentlemen, he’s fooled us—he’s played it on us— 
it’s a ‘horse’ on us, but the game’s on him. Here’s 
yer hundred dollars back agen, Jake; he warn’t n’ 
more a preacher than any of us. Durned ef he didn’t 
spring that Harder racket on me, too, pretty slick— 
when his name’s somethin’ else all the time; but it 
ain’t fer the likes of us ter judge him—thar ain’t 
none of us come ter Californy fer our health, I reckon ; 
and p’raps he war as good a man as any in Urora, 
though his actions don’t appear ter hey bin jest wot 
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yer mought call hon’rable. But I’ve swore ter be his 
friend; I sort o’ took a likin’ tu him; and his friend 
I am, till the Pit freezes over. That’s so. Well, 
boys, we searched him, thinkin’ we mought find out 
where he come from, and wot his right name mought 
be, and here’s all we found—a letter to a gal—he’d 
just scribbled it rough-like. Here it is: 


**¢Urora, Oct. 8, 61. 
*°¢ My OWN SWEET FANNY, MY DARLING Fanny, 

“«V’ve struck oil, Pve struck oil! This very 
morning I have made more than $600—and how do 
you think? Preaching, preaching! I am almost 
beside myself with joy as I write this, because I hope 
in a very few days to be beside you. I have enough 
money now, altogether, to buy up that drug store of 
Smith’s, at the corner of 7th and Fth Streets, so we 
shall be able to set up housekeeping at once. So be 
ready. ‘The people here are very wild and rough, and ° 
I shall be very glad to get away from them; but they 
have treated me very kindly. They have made two 
great mistakes—they think I am “a preacher” (as 
they call it). I don’t know how they got that idea, 
but it has brought me in good luck ; and they think 
my name is John Harder! They would be terribly 
surprised if they knew they were mistaken, and that I 
was going to set up a drug store under a totally 
different name. But I shall leave them in blissful 
ignorance. You will not have long to wait; only a 
few days after you receive this I shall be with you, 
and then... ! | 

« ¢ Your ever loving and true 
Se ACKsn< 
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It was the letter at which the (now deceased) man 
had so furtively peeped two or three times, while 
drinking with the miners; he must have written it 
that afternoon, after the General had handed over to 
him the collection for building the meeting-room. 

General Flint’s voice grew even softer as he 
continued : 

“His ways warn’t, mebbe, jest as smooth as they 
should ha’ bin, but it warn’t altogether a bad man as 
wrote that letter. He was kinder too gentle to live 
along of ws; paps he didn’t jest understand us 
properly. And then he wanted to git on home as 
quick as he could to that gal Fanny. So he tried to 
make his money a trifle faster, no doubt, than what he 
should ha’ done. Boys, if he had lhved two days 
longer, he would ha’ bin out of this yer camp with 
that money that he got for our meetin’-room and for 
that sham name of his. So, as he has had to go 
wiout it, everybody will jest git his own back agen— 
we've bin fooled, that’s all. And J’ll see he’s buried 
decent. Wot will yer have, boys? Fuill’em up, Hank, 
and let us drink ‘Heaven have mercy on *im.? He 
was true to Fanny, and that’s nine-tenths of the law 
and the prophets in Californy.” 

All solemnly drank the toast, and then Old Hank 
spoke. | | 

“Say, Gen’ral, what was the verdic’ ?” 

“Ah, gentlemen, I had nigh forgot it. We 
magnanimously agreed about it, but it was rather an 
open one. We came to the conclusion that Hank’s 
chain-lightning downed him /” 

The General was as good as his word. He had 
the dead man buried decently, and sent into Sacra- 
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mento for a suitable head-stone, and caused an 
inscription to be cut upon it: 


HERE LIES JOHN? 
THE FIRST PREACHER [?] 
OF URORA. 
HANK’S CHAIN-LIGHTNING DOWNED HIM 
October 8, 1861. 


The grave is there on the solitude of the mountain- 
slope, and round about it the coyote howls, and the 
eagle clangs, and by night the mountain-lion cries. 

The solitude of the mountain-slope; for the 
General’s “lead” proved to be only a “pocket.” 
Urera fuwit—Urora vanished—and all that place is 
now desolate, and far from human haunts and the 
voices of men. 

The General, hoping cheerily against hope, was the 
last man to leave; and before he went, he visited the 
graye and roughly carved two additional words upon 
the stone. When he had done, the second and third 
lines of the inscription read as follows: 


AND LAST 
THE FIRST, PREACHER [? | 
OF URORA. 


“JT don’t like that first line,” he said to himself, 
surveying his handiwork with a sigh; “but I don’t 
know what his name was—so how can I putit? He 
said at first, Harder; but he owns hisself as that ain’t 
right. And then he said Schnecktel aury, but he 
wos drunk, so who’s ter know? Guess I’d better leave 
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itas itis. But it’s a good thing I got this yer tomb- 
stone when I did; if I’d waited till yesterday, that 
order on the ibe that I paid for it with wouldn’t ha’ 
bin worth a wooden hoop in Hades.” 

And in another moment he, too, was gone—away 
towards the setting sun. 

And he spread through all that section yet another 
name for whisky—“ Kill. Preacher.” 


KEPAHA-WINONA. 


THERE are no trees to bud, no birds to sing, no flowers 
to bloom; but all the same, spring opens up in its own 
peculiar way. 

It has been a hard winter, and spring is late. The 
sun is powerful, and the large snowdrift lying between 
our shanty and the sheds is melting rapidly; so are 
numerous other drifts, where a stray rock or other 
obstacle has caught one. Many are the dead carcasses 
of cattle brought to light; and, in my immediate 
vicinity, one melting drift has revealed the body of a 
frozen sheep-herder. 

The prairie-dogs are hard at work and at play; as 
one rides by their “town,” they sit, one or two, upon 
the edge of nearly every hole, going ‘‘teet, teet, teet, 
tit-teet,”’ in a kind of barking way, jerking the tail 
violently up with every ‘‘teet,” until, as the horse 
passes close by a hole, the proprietor of that particular 
domicile disappears, head foremost, with a quick suc- 
cession of little barks, which die away as he descends, 
and run the one into the other, giving one the idea 
that it is now impossible for him to put the stops in 
properly, not having the free use of his tail, and that 
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that appendage is being violently shaken out, or 
twisted with a circular movement, born of cramped 
necessity. 

In a long ride, also, you will now probably come 
across a badger busily at work, his striped head 
appearing now and again, as if to see that all is 
going on as it should in the outer world. Ora lazy 
old rattlesnake may lie across your trail, basking in 
the sun; if so, get off and stamp his head into the 
ground for luck ! 

Upon some steep side-hill where a drift has been 
caught, small streams flow, falling here and there in 
miniature cascades, or, ploughing their own channels 
in the’ sand, form little rivulets, which chase each 
other from under the snow, and give one an idea—a 
very tiny one—of what is now taking place, upon a 
scale of indescribable grandeur, in the neighbouring 
Rockies, 

The sun blistered the paint upon the “ mess-box”’ 
behind the ‘‘ chuck-waggon.” 

But one rattlesnake does not make a summer, as 
I have good cause to remember, for a snowstorm 
followed, and I lost seven horses in it; we were 
hauling posts down from the bluffs, and it was 
with difficulty that we ourselves reached home. A 
week later the ground everywhere was dry; clouds 
of dust, sand, and pebbles were flying through 
the air; the bull-frogs croaked incessantly; and 
spring, for which we had waited so patiently, was 
with us. 

Now the loss of a few ‘‘bronchos” is nothing in 
itself, though some of those were good horses and 
quiet ones, and part of my own “string” (each cowboy 
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starts on the “round-up” with a “string” of from 
eight to twelve horses, and this is generally found 
none too many for the work); but I have made it a 
rule never to ride a “bucker” if there was any possible 
way round it (and it is entirely due to this precaution 
that I now have sufficient liver remaining for all 
ordinary purposes). So it came about that when the 
“outfit? started work I remained behind to get one 
more quiet horse to complete my “string,” expecting 
to join them upon Lone Tree. 

I had succeeded in getting a horse to suit me from 
the Two-cross. It was a rough-looking animal, but 
looks in bronchos are deceptive, and are at the 
same discount, West, as “book-learning” is in a 
man. | 

Starting out in pursuit of the “outfit,” I came 
down from the “divide” at Sixty-six Mountain, and 
rode (leading the other horse by a “ hackamore” *) 
across the large open flat, over Horse Creek, Little 
Horse Creek, and fording Bear Creek, rode along it on 
the north side, skirting the scanty timber which lines 
the creek. 

I was now in the shadow of Bear Mountain, for it 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon, and the side 
of the mountain facing me rose in almost perpendicular 
cliffs of considerable height for a mile on either hand. 
(The summit of these cliffs is very rugged, and points 
stick up here and there in fantastic designs; some 
being suggestive of mountain sheep peering over, 
while others look like men concealed, or in fact will 
assume almost any shape which the fancy may con- 
jure up.) 

* Jacamore (Mexican). 
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IT had not proceeded far when, in turning a sharp 
bend round the timber line, I came suddenly upon a 
figure upon all-fours, scratching a trench in the sand 
like a dog; a quantity of large stones and boulders lay 
about the crouching figure, evidently carried there for 
some purpose, but for what particular one I had not 
time to imagine, for I had been “loping” along gaily 
and was now close up. 7 

The figure straightened itself, and gathering its 
loose blanket more closely about it, stood erect before 
me—a handsome squaw; that is, I supposed her to 
be a squaw—tor upon the ground, strapped in that 
queer contrivance in which squaws carry their papooses 
(and the name of which I cannot for the moment call 
to mind), lay a tiny little red infant asleep, as I 
supposed, and blistering in the hot sun. The woman 
was handsome, apparently of good figure, and with 
that erect bearing seldom so well seen as in a young 
squaw. 

I reined up my horse as she greeted me with: 

“ How d’ou?”’ 

The expression surprised me, for most Indians 
profess only to know “ How,” but I soon found that 
she spoke English well (I have, I think, only heard one 
speak better: when an Indian woman does speak 
fairly well, her pronunciation is always pretty and the 
accents soft—a great improvement upon the harsh 
style of the average American citizen); and she ex- 
plained that her husband had been a white man—a 
trapper. 

It struck me that her face looked thin and worn. 

‘“Why do you say ‘had been’?” I asked. 

“ Because, a week since, he was killed.” 
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This was said apparently without emotion—but the 
Indian face is well-nigh unreadable. 

“ Jim—‘ Canada Jim’ they called him—was a good 
man,” she added after a pause; “if he had not picked 
me up—a year ago—I should have died.” 

‘What is your name?” J asked. 

“ Kepaha-Winona—Kepaha-the-firstborn.” 

“And your tribe—where are they ?” 

“Up on Smoky Water, I think.” 

“Tt is along way. How do you go back?” 

“T never go back.” 

“ How, then, will you live?” 

“T do not wish to live. Whatis your name? Ah, 
I have heard it. You are one of the few good white 
men. Where is your ‘outfit’ ?” 

“T expect to join them on Lone Tree to-night; 
you had better come with me and get provision for 
your journey. Or you can go with us,” I added, ‘‘up 
as far as the Cheyenne River.” 

““You are good,” she said, in the same simple way ; 
“but I cannot return to my tribe—I am an outcast. 
I belong to white men. J am branded with the white 
man’s iron!” 

I thought for the moment that she referred to the 
mark “U.S.” upon her blanket, showing that it had 
been provided by the United States Government, for 
to this insult these once lords of the desert have now 
to submit, amongst other things. I have no personal 
love for an Indian, but still I contend that they are 
badly treated; and when they “break out,” it is 
generally the fault of the white settlers, and is often 

but a just revenge. | 
“Branded ?” I half exclaimed. 
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“Yes, branded. See here!’ She had turned her 
back to me, and with a sudden movement of her 
shoulders the blanket, her only covering, slipped from 
there down upon her arms. 

I uttered an exclamation. There, exactly in the 
middle and across the spine, standing out in livid 
whiteness against bbe dull red of her graceful back, 
was the best “put on” brand that I have ever seen. 

And it was a brand I knew! 

“The ‘ Lazy-O-Star’! Great Scott!” I eaeeee 
“did they do that?” 

“Yes. The ‘ outfit.’” 

It flashed through my mind at once that “ Dandy,” 
one of my own cowboys, had come to me from the 
Liazy-O-Star. (We called him “Dandy” because, 
once, in talking of Western life, and running it down, 
he had happened to draw a very apt danlla which 
tickled us. “When I was back Hast,’ he had said, 
“they used to call me ‘a fair-haired dandy’ (he was 
sandy), and I didn’t half lke it, you know; but as 
soon as I got out here I was called ‘a red-headed 
sucker.’ ”’) 

Amazed at so cruel a deed, I tried to draw from 
the girl the reason for it. Her story was a sufficiently 
sad one. T'wo years before, being then a girl of 
sixteen, she, with those belonging to her ‘‘ lodge,” had 
hung about with tke Lazy-O-Star outfit, while they 
were on the “round-up” far away North, getting from 
them now and then a little coffee and sugar, for those 
things Indians love, and are not generally provided 
with. When their work was finished in that section, 
the cowboys had taken her away with them, she 
herself being partly willing. For a time she was well 
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treated, but later on she unluckily became the cause 
of a fight, in which one of the “‘ outfit” was shot. He 
lived two days after, but died when they were branding 
cattle. It seems that this man was a general favourite, 
but as no fault could be found with the man who 
actually did the shooting, and who was now sorry 
enough for it, all the blame had been laid upon 
Kepaha. After the man died, they roped her as they 
would a calf, and dragging her screaming to the fire, 
applied the iron. ‘Then she had been given some 
provisions and turned adrift. 

In a sad plight she had found her way back to her 
tribe. All had gone well for a little time, and she 
was to have become the squaw of a young warrior—in 
fact, he had given two ponies and a bowie-knife to her 
father already, before her secret was found out. 

“ T thought they would have killed me,” she said ; 
“they held a council, and all night the camp was in 
an uproar. Some wished to go on the war-path to 
be revenged against the whites. But they did not 
kill me. ‘She is branded! she is branded!’ they 
cried; ‘she belongs to the white man now—she is his 
cattle.’ They would have turned me out to starve. 
But ‘ Canada Jim’ was there, and he took me to be 
his squaw.”’ 

Her face betrayed no sign of anger or of sorrow 
as she related this, but I knew that her feelings must 
have been intense. 

Then she added, “Jim is dead. Jt is dead; what 
shall I do?” 

As she said, “zt is dead,” she stood pointing to the 
ground where the child had been lying all this time, 
as I had supposed asleep. Without saying more, she 
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took it up, deposited it gently in the shallow trench, 
and, with her hands, scratched the ground back level 
over it. I helped her to roll the stones upon the spot ; 
we fetched more boulders from the creek and heaped 
upon it—to anchor down the body. When this was 
done, Kepaha stood there for perhaps a minute; then 
turning to me she said: 

“Now I must go with you, for I am hungry, very 
hungry.” 

I promised that no harm should come to her. She 
stubbornly refused my saddle, but jumping upon the 
other horse, rode man-fashion. 

We rode fast, for the sun was getting low; pre- 
sently we wheeled round on the west side of the 
mountain, through a pass opposite the “ Court-house 
Rock,” where the sand was knee-deep to our horses ; 
we were not long in running down the slope on the 
other side, and then we were on Lone T'ree; and here 
also was my “ outfit.’ They were upon the opposite 
side of the little stream, and as we crossed it the water 
only just trickled down, for through the heat of the 
day Lone Tree ‘‘ runs under”; in the early morning it 
is a good little stream. | 

The “boys”? had a good fire going; the large iron 
pots swung steaming over it; there looked what a 
Southerner would call ‘‘a right smart chance” of a good 
supper. ‘The fellows chaffed me a good deal about the 
Indian girl; said they ‘ didn’t think I was that kind 
of a man,” and that I might “have caught on to a 
yaller wife, anyhow.” Things were altogether jolly, 
and I had almost forgotten Kepaha’s sad story until 
the sight of “Dandy” coming towards us with more 
wood brought it vividly back. 
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It was with some misgiving that I saw “ Dandy ” 
approaching us; I wondered whether he was in the 
Lazy-O-Star “outfit” two years ago, and, if so, whether 
she would recognise him as one of them. [ shifted 
my place round to the other side of the fire, so that I 
stood exactly opposite Kepaha,and watched her closely. 

She was standing, looking down; her arms crossed, 
and with each hand she held the blanket round her, 
but in such a fashion that all the front of her person, 
to the waist, was exposed. 

“Dandy” looked hard at her, but it was evident 
that his gaze was one of wonderment,-not recognition. 
It is not really an easy matter to recognise an Indian, 
or in many cases to tell two apart. It was not until 
he was quite close, and opposite to her, that the girl 
raised her dark eyes; her glance was casual too; her 
eyes dropped again, but in another instant flashed up, 
and for a few seconds she looked hard and steadfastly 
at ‘‘ Dandy.” That she knew him I plainly saw, but 
still her face retained its stoicism. Then it was that, 
for the first time, I found out where Indians (women 
at least) do show some emotion; hers must indeed 
have been intense, but whether for good or evil to- 
wards the unconscious ‘‘ Dandy” I could not know. 

When we turned in that night one man gave a 
blanket off his bed, another a quilt, and so on, until 
Kepaha, with the addition of the tarpaulin off the 
waggon, had as good a bed as any of us; and she 
made it down across the foot of mine. 

Next morning, before making a start, we had some 
cattle to brand, mostly calves, and their “roping” was 
easy enough; it was simply a case of “ catch as catch 


can,” and then with a half-hitch of the “rope” round 
D 
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the saddle-horn, the poor “ blatting ” creatures were 
dragged over to the fire—head up or tail up, no 
matter which. It is aless simple thing to deal with 
the larger cattle, and some one better than a mere 
“ oreenhorn ”’ is required to handle them. ‘'wo cow- 
boys throw their “ropes” at the same moment, one 
catching the front and the other the hind legs of the 
animal that they wish to brand ; then, riding in opposite 
directions, there comes a strain and a thud, and the’ 
beast is stretched out upon the ground—it is the 
prettiest (the word looks out of place in connection 
with so cruel a practice) work about “ cow-punching,” 
and some men are wonderfully expert at it. 

It was about eleven o’clock when this was finished, 
IT had noticed that Kepaha throughout, although 
deeply interested, had given the fire and irons a wide 
berth. 

The “‘ day-wrangler” brought up the horses, and, 
with the aid of a rope corral (made with the help of 
the ‘‘ chuck-waggon”’), we caught up fresh horses for 
the afternoon’s work. Some of the older “ cow- 
ponies ”’ will walk straight up as soon as they see a 
“rope” swinging—they have imbibed a very whole- 
some dislike to being ‘‘roped,” and have learned to 
avoid it by obliging docility—and will allow them- 
selves to be bridled without resistance. The younger 
ones are harder to catch, and, when caught, run 
viciously against the lariat; they will know better 
by-and-by. In two months from now the worst 
‘“buckers ” amongst them will not havea “ buck” left 
zn them—for as they get nothing except what they 
can “rustle” for themselves, and heavy work with it, 
they soon get ridden into docility. 
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Each man bridled the broncho that he wished to 
ride, and left it standing as he eat; then, after dinner, 
in a few minutes all were saddled up—a little ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ bucking,”’ cries of ‘‘ Stay with him! stay 
with him!” coupled with more or less profanity 
according to the horse (not sparingly or of necessity), 
and we were soon on the move. 

Kepaha rode with the cook in the waggon; and 
“Dandy” rode there also—for he was our “night- 
wrangler ’’ (the man who herds the horses at night), 
and had to find what sleep he might during the day- 
time, as the waggon jolted along. 

A word or two about “ Dandy.” He was a good 
‘“roper,’ a splendid rider, and a good “‘cow-hand,” but 
while helping us brand I saw that he was a man of cruel 
disposition. We had one old steer that day that had - 
hitherto missed the iron; he was a “mean” one, and 
showed fight. Before taking off the “ropes,” “ Dandy ” 
took out his knife, and, had I not been close by, 
would have ‘‘kneed” the steer before letting him up. 
(This ‘‘kneeing”’ is, I hope, not a very common 
practice amongst cowboys, though I know that some 
practise it: it consists of cutting a gash across one of 
the knees of the beast, dividing the sinews, so that when 
it is let up it will be disabled and harmless. There 
are cases where this may be considered necessary, but 
it is often done by the cruelly disposed wantonly. I 
have come across cattle thus treated far away from 
water; the lee stiff, and they perishing with thirst ; 
in some cases, while still alive, being eaten piecemeal 
by wolves.) I stopped “ Dandy” in time, but before 
I could say another word he had done the next 


“meanest” trick possible—he picked up a handful 
Dp 2 
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of sand, and, opening the beast’s eyes, pounded it 
in; as the beast did not get up as soonas the “ ropes” 
were loosened, he jumped on it, and raked it from ~ 
head to foot with his spurs. I had seen him use a 
horse the same way when it was “‘ bucking” with him, 
but perhaps that is justifiable, and it takes a man to 
doit. After we had finished I toid him quietly (albeit 
very firmly) that he need never trouble to help us 
brand again—it was not really his work—and he 
never did. 

It seems that he employed some of his time on the 
waggon, when not sleeping, in making love to Kepaha, 
and, strange to say, the girl appeared to lend a willing 
ear; for, when we eventually got up as far as the 
Cheyenne River, “Dandy” informed us that she 
would not join her tribe after all, but that he had 
decided to take care of her. 

Had I then been mistaken? I thought that I had 
detected in her manner towards him more of hatred 
than of love. But she now professed herself perfectly 
willing. J knew that she could not join her tribe, and 
the thing that had troubled me considerably was what 
would become of her; therefore I saw no reason to 
interfere, though I had no very high opinion of 
“Dandy.” He had never recognised her, and, no 
doubt, thought that the first time he ever set eyes on 
the girl was the night I had brought her to camp; 
but this I did not fully understand till the following 
day. 

For their honeymoon, these two took their belong- 
ings some fifty yards up the river from us all that 
night when we turned in. | 

The Cheyenne is a terrible place for skunks, whose 
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bite is very dangerous (not to mention their better 
known proclivity), so we all slept with our heads well 
tucked under cover that night. It was a beautiful 
night, with a glorious full moon. JI seemed to sleep 
restlessly, and several times awoke with a start—ouly 
to find that my head was out in the open. 

I think it must have been about midnight that I 
awoke, not with a start this time, but slowly, with the 
conviction that I had had a very vivid dream ; in fact, 
for a second or two, I looked round for Kepaha. I 
had dreamt that she stole to where I lay and kissed my 
forehead; I thought for the moment that I could 
distinctly feel where the place had been kissed. It 
was a glorious night; the moon shone down upon 
the white tarpaulins of the beds around me, but there 
was not a head to be seen. I could see all up the 
river—it was almost as light as day—but “ Dandy’s ” 
bed- lay in the shadow of the trees lining the river, 
and I could discern it but dimly. A coyote was 
howling in the dim distance; the “ night-wrangler”’ 
( Dandy” had changed work now with the “ day- 
wrangler ’”’) was whistling far away down stream ; and 
a skunk, as I supposed, was making noise enough 
amongst the dry leaves along the river for a bear. 
There was a faint splash in the water as if a beaver 
had just dived from a floating log. 

I dropped off to sleep again, and did not wake till 
morning. 

One of the “ boys” kicked at my bed—it was a 
little later than usual. The sun was just risen, but 
still there was no sign of any one moving over at 
“Dandy’s” bed. One of the fellows went over to 
wake him. He put his foot down on the bed, and the 
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spur jingled. We saw him pull down the tarpaulin ; 
he started back, and then beckoned. We all ran 
there together, with the fear that something was 
wrong. 

‘* Dandy’s ” head lay exposed—stiff and cold. But 
in his forehead, carved as though in marble, and on to 
the white skull beneath, was the brand—Lazy-O-Star. 
I alone knew the meaning. 

When we uncovered him we saw the reason why 
no blood had flowed from the forehead; and I knew 
what those other horror-stricken cowboys did not 
know—that “‘ Dandy ” had but received his reward. 

For two days Kepaha was hunted for as though 
she had been a wild beast, but vey, failed to find 
her. 

For the rest of the “ round-up,” those deep-sunk, 
passionate eyes haunted me whenever I lay awake at 
night. That Kepaha, in her hot-blooded way, was in 
love with me I did not doubt; every day I half ex- 
pected that she would come back. 

Something seemed to tell me that we should meet 
again. Sometimes at night I would wake up with a 
start, fancying that I felt those cold lips again pressed 
to my forehead. Well knowing the girl’s nature, I 
thought that perhaps (in her hopelessness) some 
rough night, when the sand blew, and the wind 
moaned between our beds, she would return, and, in 
some mysterious way, steal up to where [I lay, 
and 

But the thought was not a pleasant one on a dark 
night—and in it, too, I did her a great injustice. 

It was strange that, after the “round-up” was 
over, [ should hes gone up, with a friend, on to the 
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Cheyenne River again, hunting, but so it happened. 
We camped several miles below the trail. 

One day I came upon fresh “sign,” and a good 
fresh trail of an old bull-elk (I was alone; H had 
hunted down the river). Jama keen hunter; but when 
within a mile of where we had buried “ Dandy,” some 
influence stronger than I could withstand, and which 
I cannot to this day account for, impelled me to leave 
the trail which I was following. 

As we rounded the bend of the river (I was upon 
my old favourite black horse) where I had expected to 
see a little mound, there lay a number of scattered 
bones, bleached and glistening. My first thought 
was that the wolves had dug up the body; but we 
had buried it too deep for that. Some of the bones 
lay a hundred yards apart—carried there by coyotes 
or skunks, and well picked. (Unconsciously I stood 
bare-headed; the old horse stood quietly beside me.) 

Half buried in the sand, I found a blanket marked 
«“U.S.,” and a rusty bowie-knife—Kupana’s. Slowly 
collecting the scattered bones, | wrapped them in the 
blanket, and, taking the four corners together, pegged 
them to the ground with the bowie-knife. What more 
could I do? 

- Still I stood there, and in my mind reconstructed 
the well-moulded form in which those bones had once 
been encased; but all seemed blurred with that fatal 
brand. And I wondered whether this poor outcast 
child of the wilderness, her passionate and revengeful 
spirit untutored and untamed, had, in the eyes of 
Heaven, really sinned. 

Had she, a poor outcast from her tribe, un- 
willing to return to them, not daring to come back to 
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us, at last returned here, and in desperation taken 
her own life by the same means by which she had 
taken his ? 

Or had she not rather, a lone wanderer, starved to 
death? Had she dragged her weary body, dying, to 
this spot—in her childish simplicity to pour out a 
bitter repentance to the spirit of the dead man ?—and 
been forgiven ? 

God knows! 


[I have tried to conjure up a cattle-brand which does not 
exist ; but, considering the thousands of designs registered, it 
is no easy matter. I have only my memory to go by, and this 
is a new brand to it. Should it prove, however, that the 
Lazy-O-Star does exist as a cattle-brand, I wish the owner 
thereof to take this as my apology.—L. C. p’O. ] 


WHITE CITY. 


Ir was generally conceded, in the Wolf Creek com- 
munity, that Daniel Dunstan had no more sense than 
the law allowed him—and his liberty. 

It was no wonder. then, that when a certain Mr. 
Lockyear, a “claim locator,’ struck Wolf Creek, in 
search of recruits for the Far West, one of the 
“suckers” * that he caught was Dan. 

This old Lockyear had apparently formed an ideal 
Paradise, which conception he applied to the barren 
waste which it was to his interest to “settle up.” 

After the manner of “locators” in general, he 
could le—iby the rod. JBut if interrupted by a 
question, his answer invariably was, “ You betcher!” 
—‘You betcher.’’—or ‘ You betcher?” as the case 
might require. According to him, the only spot, 
West, fit to settle in was that particular Paradise of 
which he alone knew all the “ Government corners.”’ 
“Anything could be raised there;” and the water was 
“ of the bulliest kind!” 

When a statement is correct in every detail, it is 
the custom of some men to supplement it with, 


* The sucker is a fish which feeds on the bottom, and will 
take almost any bait—hence the expression.—L. C. p’O. 
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“Straight goods! according to Hoyle.’ Before Mr. 
Lockyear had been in Wolf Creek a week, statements 
of a contrary character were said to be “according to 
Lockyear—you betcher ! ”’ 

“The soil,” exclaimed the locator to a little crowd 
of loafers in the hotel, “is a fine rich sandy loam—I 
should remark it was about the richest in the United 
States! Here’s a sample of it, boys, I brought back 
with me. Judge for yourselves.” 

He produced a small coffee-box, and opened it 
for inspection. ‘Eh? What! Wood-ashes? D 
them fellows’ monkey tricks! I'l get even with ’em ! 
Wood-ashes it is”? (he had thrust his hand into the 
box), ‘‘ you betcher! ” 

It was a memorable day for Wolf Creek when 
Lockyear and Dan Dunstan left it; for on that day 
one of the lard-tanks at the pork-house exploded, 
killing three men, thirteen hogs, and a Chinaman. 

Still more remarkable was Dan’s return. To the 
astonishment of every one he came back, three years 
later, with a “bushel of money,” built the Dunstan 
House, at a cost of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, and married the daughter of the president of 
the bank. 

Some said, ‘A fool for luck, anyhow;” but the 
better-natured exclaimed, ‘‘ Bully for Dan!” 

A few of the latter were invited to dine one 
evening with Mr. and Mrs. Dunstan, when the former 
gratified his guests by telling them how he had made 
his money : 





“None of you fellows ever ‘held down a claim’ ?” 
(None of them had.) ‘Well, then,’ said Mr. 
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Dunstan, “take advice that has cost me a few 
hundred dollars, and pon’r! ” 

“But it seems to have panned out all right in 
your case,” said one. 

“So it has. But Vl tell you: they say, ‘A fool 
for luck le 

“ And a poor man for dogs,” interrupted another. 

“That’s right. Well, I decided to take up land 
‘outside the limits’; so when we got to Sage station, 
I hired a waggon and team, and we drove about thirty 
miles due south, where old Lockyear said there was a 
fine valley—‘ you betcher.’ 

“T somehow didn’t think the old cuss knew much 
about the country; but still, after driving pretty 
nearly all day, we did eventually find a nice-looking 
valley —and he appeared to recognise it at once. 
After figuring a little, he said we were in ‘range’ 
61, and about ‘town’ (township) 13; so we hunted 
around for a Government corner ; having at last found 
one, Lockyear tied his handkerchief round the front 
wheel of the waggon and drove, while I counted the 
revolutions, 

“We were pretty tired; the country was sandy, 
and the sun pretty hot, so before I had counted out 
two ‘sections’ I dropped off to sleep, fell out of the 
waggon ; that started the horses, and away they went 
with Lockyear. They must have run pretty straight, 
for it was the township corner that upset the waggon.” 

Mr. Dunstan paused to minister to his guests. 
Mrs. D sensibly withdrew; which action being 
silently taken as a signal for the cigar of peace, the 
host continued : 

“T located in that valley, on a nice little stream 





y 
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which old Lockyear assured me would never ‘dry up 
—you betcher.? (I remember the way he shook his 
head as he said it.) It had been an exceptional 
winter for snow, or that little stream never would 
have been on the surface—it never has since; it ‘runs 
under.’ 

“Well, I filed on the north-west quarter of 10 asa 
‘homestead,’ and the north-east quarter as a ‘tree- 
claim.’ (It was out of the question to grow trees— 
they wouldn’t live; I never knew any one to prove 
up on a ‘tree-claim.’ ‘The way they do is to hold on 
to it for the two years and then sell the ‘right ’-—if 
it’s worth anything—to some one to ‘ pre-empt.’) 

‘It was four miles from a ranche, and there I 
boarded with the ‘ granger’ (the ‘ outfit’? were away 
on the ‘round-up ’) until I got my house up and my 
well dug. 

“He was a nice man (‘ Honest John,’ they called 
him), and he promised to help me out. When I got 
down with the well so I couldn’t throw the dirt out 
any more overhead, he came down and drew it up 
for me. 

“It was on one of these occasions (I was down the 
well) when a waterspout burst (the two storms came 
together with a bang!) about three miles north of us, 
and came roaring down the valley. We had just 
time to get into the shantee, when over it went and 
us init. The door being on the south side, it had us 
nicely cooped. You see, I had the shantee up first, 
but couldn’t live in it till we struck water; this was 
another simple trick! I should have dug the well 
first ; but then, you see, I had reckoned on the stream 
—and that went back on me. 
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“Tt was while we were cooped up there, and the 
rain driving through the cracks in the floor (which 
now stood to the north, of course), that John said: 

“<¢Dan, didn’t you say this was the north-west 
quarter of 10?’ (He was sitting there on the side of 
the overturned stove, despite the way the lightning 
flashed, just as unconcerned as if things were right 
side up.) 

66° Yes’ IT said. 

“““ Seems to me mighty strange,’ said John. ‘Why, 
our place is on 36, in the next “‘ town” west.’ 

“This set me to thinking ; and sure enough, when 
I got a land-agent down the next week to survey it 
out, he just said that old Lockyear ‘was a fool, and 
had worked me for a sucker.’ The land that I had 
‘filed on? was over two miles away. So I had to file 
on the same piece over again as a ‘ pre-emption,’ and 
lose my ‘homestead right’ for nothing, and didn’t get 
the money back either. 

“When we set the shantee up again we put her 
down solid, you bet! 

“T got John to ‘break’ two acres for me (as 
required to ‘ prove up’), and I put in a patch of beans. 
Then the drought set in. The beans came up about 
four inches, and there they stood! Where in thunder 
was I to get sticks from? ‘That was a thing I hadn’t 
thought of; but it didn’t appear as if they would ever 
need any, anyhow. 

“T was out one day after antelope (I ‘rustled’ all 
my meat, except a ham now and then as a luxury), 
when I happened to come across a large patch of 
sunflowers, where an old sheep corral had stood, and 
just happened to be struck with the idea, Why 
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shouldn’t these sunflowers make the best kind of 
bean-sticks ? So I came the next few days and dug 
up young ones, about a foot high, and set down one 
to every hill of beans. | 

“There they stood. For a month neither of ’em 
grew an inch, but the beans just twisted round and 
took hold. I could see that my scheme was going to 
work like a charm ! 

‘At the end of the month we had a good storm, 
and I looked out with satisfaction on the crops. How 
they did shoot up in that one day ! 

“ But the next day was a scorcher. I thought, 
towards afternoon, that those beans looked sort 0’ 
sickly—and sickly they were! When I came to in- 
vestigate the matter, the sunflowers had grown at 
least two feet, and had taken every lasf bean up with 
?em—by the roots—and their name was Dennis!” 

Mr. Dunstan paused, and then went on: 

“T had to go thirty miles after my mail. Sometimes 
T used to go up and back in a day, and sometimes up 
one day and back the next. Sage was a pretty poor 
place to stay at, and what few people there were there 
used to say with a smile when they saw me: 

“<« Hello, Dan! ~ How’s crops down your way ?’ 
(You see, that bean racket had got out on me.) But 
they don’t act that way now. 

“ Although when I was at home at the shantee 
no one would ever come in sight except John, yet, 
somehow, when I was away they could find the place 
right enough. 

“One time when I returned from Sage all that 
was left of my chickens (I had two hens and a rooster) 
was a plateful of bones and the old rooster (he was a 
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tough old cuss). The shantee was full of feathers, 
and the two heads and insides laid on the table—but 
my guests had gone. 

“Single blessedness didn’t suit that old rooster (I 
believe he had a deal more sense than I had), for day 
by day he wilted; until one morning, when he could 
crow no more, I found him on his back, dead, with his 
head turned up and his feet stretched out, one behind 
the other, pointing to the east in an attitude of derision. 
Perhaps you don’t believe it, but I missed that old 
rooster as if he had been something human. 

“Then a skunk took up his abode under the floor 
of the shantee. 

“And the grasshoppers came, and, take my word 
for it, gentlemen, they would have eaten all the siding 
off the house (there was a fine crop of sunflowers, but 
they didn’t appear esthetic), but luckily a strong 
wind got up and took them further west (to perish, I 
hope!) before they had their job finished. 

‘Another time I rode up to Sage, and back the 
next day. As I got near home I saw several ponies 
standing round outside the shantee; when I got there 
and looked in, there sat four ‘cow-punchers, as uncon- 
cerned as you please, round the table, playing ‘seven- 
up.’ The fire was out; a pile of dirty cups, plates, 
and dishes stood on the stove; they were all chewing 
tobacco, and the place was in a fine mess, I can tell 
you. One of them saw me standing there looking 
astonished, so he said : 

“<Come in. Don’t stand knocking.’ 

‘© ¢ Boys,’ I said, looking round at the mess there 
was, ‘why don’t you come out here with the spade 
and go to shovelling dirt in 
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“ Another interrupted me with : 

«¢Ts your name Dan?’ 

‘When I said that it was, they got up. One 
started the fire, another went to the well to fill the 
kettle, the third got a broom and went to sweeping 
up, the other threw a cioth over his arm and com- 
menced to wash dishes. 

«When the fire burnt up, one went to the corner 
of the house where an antelope hung, and began to 
cut steaks. 

“*T believe I'd a little sooner have ham,’ said I. 

«They looked at one another, and then one said: 
‘IT reckon if he wants ham’ (he spoke as though 
addressing the others, not me) ‘he'll have to turn 
cannibal ;” and in corroboration another produced 
the ham bone. 

“ However, they stayed the night, and we put ina 
right sociable evening, playing poker. When they 
left next morning I was sorry to see them go, for 
all my spare cash went with °em—and in those times 
thirty odd dollars was thirty odd hard iron dollars. 

“But beans, skunks, grasshoppers, and ‘ cow- 
punchers’ were nothing. There came, a few days 
later, a poor man from Missouri. 

“He had come West to make a home for his 
family, and ‘rare ’em up with the country ;’ the Hast 
was ‘overstocked.’ He took up the north half of the 
section cornering on mine, and lived with me while he 
dug his well and got his house up (of course I helped 
him). 

“So the time passed, and I thought I was glad 
to have a neighbour. | 

“He said that his family were on the road with 
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the furniture and stock, and ‘he reckoned, since all 
was fixed’ (he had put up a good deal bigger house 
than mine, but ‘reckoned he could furnish it’), ‘he’d 
go Hast and meet ’em.’ 

“As I had advertised to prove up, I persuaded 
him to stay a week longer (you see, it would take the 
family a matter of seven weeks or more to drive out 
from Missouri), and be one of my witnesses. 

“ Well, I ‘proved up’ (after considerable trouble ; 
but then, you see, I was ‘green,’ and didn’t ‘ catch 
on’ that the judge only made these obstacles to get 
ten or twenty dollars or so for himself). ‘ Honest 
John’ was my other witness. 

“T looked up north from the shantee one day, 
about noon, and here came a cloud of dust; in it I 
could see a ‘ prairie schooner’ and some cattle trailing 
behind. 

“When they came up quite close I was able to 
‘take in’ the whole outfit. Sitting on the front seat, 
and looking out from under the waggon-cover, was 
the old man; next him was his wife—a youngster in 
each arm; and strung along for two or three hundred 
yards behind were cattle, horses, and children of all 
sorts and sizes, till you couldn’t see out! To this day 
I don’t know how many there was in that family, for 
I never took the trouble to ‘ round ’em up.’ 

“Tt was about a week after they had got fairly 
settled, when the old man came over to me one 
morning with the two biggest boys, one of them a 
fine-grown fellow, about sixteen. 

«<< Hine lad that,’ I said, as I shook hands with the 
boy ; ‘I suppose he’s the eldest ?? 

“¢No,’ replied the lad, smartly. ‘ Let me see’ (he 
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reckoned on his fingers), ‘ there’s five gals and two 
boys older’n me—but I can lick ’em.’ 

“© You see,’ said the father, proudly, ‘ Bill here is 
left-handed. ‘That’s it, why he is such a right smart 
chance of a lad. Yer see, we raised *em up (such 
raisin’ as they had) on hash; they had it set out to 
?em in a big bowl. All the rest of em is right-handed... 
Waal, they would all go for it, till round and round 
went the hash in the bowl, so as none of ’em could 
catch much besides soup. Then Bill came in with his 
left-handed sweeps, yer see, and caught all the chunks. 
But,’ he went on, just as I was going to speak, ‘I 
come over this morning ter see you on _ bisness. 
Seems ter me it’s about time this township had a 
school-house.’ 

«The devil, you say!’ I exclaimed (for, you see, 
we were the only two settlers, and half the expense © 
would come on me). ‘But,’ I added, ‘Ive got no 


children to send to school, so I don’t see how it affects 


me,’ 


“¢ More fool you,’ he replied—and I don’t know 
now whether he meant for having no children or for 
not seeing how his having enough for both (or a 
dozen, for the matter of that) affected me. | 

““¢ You see,’ he went on in an authoritative tone, 
‘the law provides that when there is a certain number 
of children in a township there must be a sootible 
school-house. Now you and me is the only voters— 
in fact, were the school board and the taxpayers. 
Sort o” rocky on you,’ he broke off; ‘but laws is 
laws !? 

‘“Perhaps the old man saw a queer kind of 
expression on my face, for he added quickly: 
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“¢ Maybe you don’t think that I’ve got as many 
children as the law provides 

““*T don’t doubt it one bit!’ I broke in (you see, 
I was sort o hot); ‘but there’s a pile of difference 
between the law providing for em and Dan Dunstan 
doing it.’ 

“ But I saw clearly that I was at fault for having 
no family of my own; and I swore that that should 
be amended ‘just to get even with him.’ 

“So we went peaceably to work together, and put 
up the school-house on the ‘school-section.’ 

“We had nearly finished tacking down the floor 
one day—the old man was wedging up with a chisel 
while I tacked down—when he looked up and said: 

*““ Dan, you ain’t exactly fixed to board a “school- 
marm”’ (he startled me, for, you see, I hadn’t thought 
anything about a school-teacher), ‘and I ain’t got 
room; how would it strike yer if my eldest gal— 
she’s got her certificate—taught the kids?’ 

“JT said, very agreeably, that ‘it would strike me 
where the wool was short’ (for, you see, I thought 
that the girl would be glad to teach her own brothers 
and sisters, and any one else would want pay. I 
thought he just asked for my consent, so that the 
motion would be carried unanimously). 

«© Waal,’ he went on, ‘I’ve talked it over, and, 
bein’ as things is as they are, she’s willin’ to teach 
our school’ (hanged if he didn’t lay stress on ‘our’) 
‘for twenty-eight dollars a month; we couldn't get 
-any one else less’n thirty.’ 

“This fairly knocked the breath out of me, I can 
tell you, gentlemen. Was I going to pay fourteen 
dollars a month for the benefit of having his kids 

E 2 
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whooping and howling around like Indians? Not 
much, I wasn’t! But I didn’t let on. 

“When I got home I shook the coal-oil can. 
There was about a gallon or so left. 

“arly in the morning (before daybreak) I got 
up, caught my horse and saddled him, rolled up the 
bedding and tied it on behind the saddle in a pack, 
and slung my rifle under the stirrup-leather. Then, 
when all was fixed, I sprinkled that coal-oil round on 
the floor, and took a match % 

In the laughter of his guests at this point Mr. 
Dunstan lost the thread of his story. Presently he 
continued : 

“T hadn’t got more than ten miles or so up the 
valley, when I was met by a buggy-load of men 
evidently headed for our valley. The driver knew me 
(he came from Sage). I saw that it was a survey- 
party by their instruments. 

““¢ Hello, Dan!’ exclaimed the driver; ‘these 
gentlemen were just coming down to your place— 
want to know whether you can board ’em ?? 

“*Can’t board anything, I answered. 

‘They looked at me as though they would have 
liked to ask, ‘What kind of a man are you?’ before 
I added : 

“«Pm burnt out.’ 

“«That’s tough,’ said one or two of them. 

“Then they told me that they were going down to 
‘cross-section’ the old railway survey which ran 
through our valley, and that the contractors were 
going to commence work at once, to extend the 
M. & G. through to the coalfields. They wanted to 
have used my shantee for a time while at work in 
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our valley, for the survey ran across one corner of 
my land (it was a ‘claim’ no longer, for I had my 
‘ patent’). 

“This was something new to me, and I began 
to wish that I hadn’t been quite so hasty, 

«We might fix you up in the school-house,’ I 
suggested; ‘that is, until I can run up another 
shantee. I began to think that it might pay me 
after all to stay, and submit to that fourteen dollars a 
month. 

“« What in the world are you doing with a school 
away down in here?’ asked the ‘ chief.’ 

“ Well, to cut a lone story short, it was from that 

day my luck commenced. 
_ “ Before winter set in the ‘cars’ were running up 
the valley. They made a station on the next section 
to mine. The valley (and a good deal that wasn’t 
valley) was thickly settled and well irrigated within a 
year. Our town (White City, a well-known place 
now) had a boom. It was made the capital of the 
county, as you know; and we’ve now got the finest 
court-house in the State ! 

“T had to lay out my land in town lots. I sold 
over fifty thousand dollars’ worth in six months, and 
still she booms. 

“So now you know how I made my pile, and 
became ‘Mr. Dunstan’ in place of plain ‘ Dan.’” 


UP ON DEER CREEK. 


I. 


Ir was late in the “ fall’’—the latter end of October. 
They. had been on the ‘‘ round-up” since the twenty- 
first of May, and had worked all the country north as 
far as the Cheyenne River, and along the North River 
(North Platte) to the eastern edge of Goshen Hole. 

When I say they, I mean the “ outfit,” which, 
including George Greigh and Shorty, consisted of 
seven “‘ cow-punchers,”’ a cook, and the ‘‘ boss.” 

They had gone up on the east side of the range, 
along the North Platte to the Cheyenne River, were 
now coming down on the west along the mountains, 
and were working in the foot-hills. The “ round-up” 
was practically over. They had crossed the eastern 
spur of mountains, and worked the Cottonwood Park, 
and the valleys round Laramie Peak, having dropped 
down the day before from La Bonté on to Duck Creek, 
and camped at the old Duck Ranche. This finished 
the “round-up” for the season. They had collected 
some 500 ‘‘ beef-cattle ”? ready for shipping as soon as 
possible. 

This old Duck Ranche (cattle-brand, a duck in out- 
line) was where this “outfit”? always finished. The 
corrals still stood and were in good repair (they were 
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kept patched up for general use), although the place 
itself had been deserted. It was a very convenient 
locality, and the water is good. 

They were all pretty tired that night, but their 
labours were nearly over, so they were perhaps merrier 
than usual. 

All “ cow-outfits”’ are a mixed lot, and it is not at 
all uncommon to find an old ’Varsity man or a scion 
of some noble family working in common and on a 
footing of perfect equality with men who can neither 
read nor write—perhaps even sharing the same bed 
with a fellow who will insist upon sleeping with his 
spurs on. 

The best fellows in this “ outfit’? were Choctaw 
Bill (a very tall half-breed, and a splendid rider and 
roper), a fellow whom they called “‘ Sawed-off” (a very 
appropriate appellation ; his body was a good length, 
but his legs were very short, giving one at a first 
olance the idea that he actually had been “sawed off”), 
and Frank Norris, the “boss,” an ex-Yale student, 
besides George and Shorty (two old friends). Frank 
and George took the same “ night-herd.” 

That night-herding was becoming unpleasant work. 
The nights were growing very cold, and none of them 
_ cared very much about being turned out of a warm 
bed to go and take their “spell.” But there was no 
help for it; there were only eight of them—seven for all 
practical purposes, for the night “‘horse-wrangler” (the 
man who looks after the horses) was of course to be 
discounted—the ‘‘day-wrangler”’ had to take his turn 
with the rest. ‘They took these watches in pairs, and 
they were no picnic. There is very little picnic at all 
about a cowboy’s life, from any point of view. 
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Choctaw Bill and Shorty took the first night-herd. 
‘The rest sat or lay round the big camp-fire and made 
merry. Frank sang the old favourite “round-up” 
song, “ The Dying Cowboy,” and all joined gent in 
the chorus : 


“Oh, bury me not on the lone prair-ie, 
Where the winds and wolves will howl o’er me; 
Where hangs no leaf on a bush or a tree, 
And the sun goes down like a ship in the sea— 
Oh, bury me not on the l-o-n-e prair-ie !” 


And the sound of their voices rang far out past the 
solitary men on duty. 

The cook too, a “coon,” was in great form that seth, 
and kept them in a roar of laughter with his stories. 
They were not very edifying, mostly his adventures 
while robbing hen-roosts, but He imitated geese, ducks, 
and chickens as they sidled together, or were being 
caught and deftly wrung by the neck, in a way that no 
other man but a nigger could have equalled, and that 
fairly convulsed his listeners. Poor Sam! he was a 
very amusing fellow and a good. cook, but they had 
led him rather “a devil of a life” notwithstanding. 
Among other apparently useless articles, he had 
brought with him a corn-knife (a long heavy-bladed 
affair, used for cutting Indian corn in the districts 
where it is grown), and they had gradually got him so 
worked up by desperate mountain-lion and snake 
stories that this knife was now his constant bed-fellow. 
Now, however, that the end of the “round-up” had 
actually come, his troubles were forgotten and his 
spirits ran high. 

George’s watch that night was chilly work, and he 
turned in after it with infinite pleasure; yet he would 
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have been sorry enough had he missed it. The camp 
lay in the valley; to the east rose the line of the 
peculiar rocky bluffs known as the Pointer Rocks, and 
opposite, on the west, the majestic Rockies. During his 
spell of watching, the glorious full autumn moon was 
high in the heavens, and the night was frostily bright 
and clear. As he looked over to the mountains, came 
first the foot-hills, dark and dwarf, standing out in bold 
relief from noble Laramie Peak, which towered above 
them with its bare and rocky summit. The westering 
moon splashed the crest with silver, and many a 
jagged precipice-edge besides; but the precipices 
themselves and the steep eastern slopes next to him 
were all deep indigo gloom. Silvered edge and 
gloomy mass alike stood out in sublime relief against 
the tremendous ranges of eternal snow far away in the 
background, where the white-clad Rockies themselves 
towered up to the deep clear sky. North, north as 
far as the eye could see, they joined hands and 
stretched away, looking down white and silently upon 
the dark wooded foot-hills, like huge white thunder- 
clouds over a lowering storm. Nature’s brush alone 
could paint such a picture, no pen can adequately 
describe it. | 

Day had not fully broken when Sam called them 
up for breakfast. A thin white mist was creeping up 
the mountains like a veil of finest lawn, loitering 
heavily about the forest-tops, hastening thin-drawn by 
the bare slopes and dun precipices, and all was chill 
and gray; all, save that far away in the west, high in 
the sky as a balloon, was a blazing point of glorious 
rosy fire—the sun, not yet risen for them, had found the 
snowy crest of some gigantic peak away beyond them. 
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After breakfast, to roll up and cord their beds is 
the work of a minute; their horses now are easy 
enough to catch, and it is not long before the whole 
herd are on the move again. 

Frank and George work up the tail end of the 
herd, and are kept busy enough; as they go along 
they cut out, from among the “beef-cattle,” the 
beasts that they branded yesterday, and all brands 
that do not belong to them. Passing to the north of 
the Pointer Rocks they presently go up over the Hog- 
back and get on to the old 749 trail—the old overland 
route to California. Here they follow the ‘ divide” 
for a mile or two; then, dropping down into the long 
“‘sand-draw,’ follow it through the thick sage-brush to 
the Cottonwood. Then they camp for dinner—the 
cook has passed them on the way with the waggon and 
the nodding night-wrangler, and has their meal ready 
by the time they catch him up. They halt for an 
hour or so, and then move on again. On each side of 
the line of cattle ride the cowboys; their whistling 
and shouting, and the swinging of “ropes” as an 
animal tries to break away from the line, alone vary - 
the monotony of the sound and sight of the moving 
herd. Presently the waggon again passes them, and a 
little before sun-down they reach the Laramie River 
and camp about a mile above the stage-crossing. It is 
a good day’s drive, and a typical one, for in this kind 
of work the routine of the day’s work is seldom varied. 

While they were eating breakfast the next morning 
the thin mist lifted off the valley, and not more than 
half a mile to the east, in a little side-valley running 
up among the hills, was evidently an “ antelope-lick.” 
About twenty antelope were frolicking about, stopping 
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now and again to take a lick in the midst of their fun ; 
and every few minutes a couple of young bucks would 
separate themselves from the rest and set to, and have 
a butting-spell. 

“There’s going to be a storm of some kind or 
other,’ said Shorty, experienced in hunter’s lore; 
“when you see ’em act that way it’s a safe thing to 
bet on.” 

Happening to look up the little valley again, shortly 
afterwards, they saw coming down into it an elk. 
“ And a fine old bull, too,”’ said Shorty. ‘‘ He’s going 
down to the ‘lick,’ and it wouldn’t be any trouble to 
eget him; if you laid flat down on your ‘ bronc,’ ten to 
one he’d let you get right up to him—they’re com- 
mencing to‘ run’ now,and, like a man when he’s in love, 
they ain’t overburdened with sense this time o’ year.” 

He was going to the waggon, intending to get his 
rifle and have a try, when, on the hill and following 
the line that the old buck had come down, another 
object appeared. “It’s another,’ said Shorty—“ an 
old cow (female elk); it’s durned strange, though, 
about the bull z 

‘Tt’s a broncho,” put in Frank, “and he’s got a 
saddle on.” 

The animal, in fact, having now turned sideways to 
them, Frank’s suggestion appeared to be the truth ; 
but, presently, upon getting down a little more into a 
dip between two hills, that which they had taken 
to be a saddle straightened itself up. “It’s an old 
buck Redskin!” exclaimed Choctaw Bill (he con- 
sidered himself to be perfectly white). 

All were now fairly interested, and ‘stood watching 
silently for further developments. There was no 
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doubt that the Indian had been following the elk, 
unseen, for some time. He got off his pony, and, 
leaving it in the little dip or hollow, ran up the slope, 
still following his old direction parallel to the main 
valley. Then falling down full-length upon the 
ground he began to crawl, or rather ‘‘ snake”’ himself, 
up to the brow; presently they saw him raise himself 
slowly and suddenly drop down flat again—he had 
caught a sight of the elk, who was now “licking” in 
the little side-valley, and at the base of the hill over 
whose top the Indian had just peered. As the man 
dropped down, the elk threw up its head and gave 
the loud, shrill, snorting whistle peculiar to the 
buck in “running” time. The Redskin heard it of 
course more distinctly than they did, and, raising him- 
self just high enough to get a good sight, fired. 
Wheeling round at the crack of the rifle, away went — 
the elk. 

“By Jove, he’s missed him,’ almost whispered 
George in his excitement. 

“Don’t you fool yourself, George,” said Shorty ; 
“an Indian doesn’t miss a shot like that. It’s no 
easy matter to drop one of them in their tracks, and 
—see!” The elk had not run more than a hundred 
yards, when, throwing up its front legs and pawing 
the air, it fell. 

“ Shot through the heart, or mighty close to it,” 
said Shorty. 

The Indian, rising to his feet after firing and then 
standing motionless to watch the effect of his shot, 
now ran back to his pony and, leaping on it, as they 
always do, from the wrong side, was away “devil take 
the hindmost.” As he rode wildly down into the valley 
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after his fallen victim, the bluffs across the river echoed 
back a wild “Whoo-pee!” And Choctaw Bill, ae 
upon his heel with grand contempt, said, “ He’s one 0’ 
them cussed Flat-heads.” 

Shorty, generally keen and talkative on all matters 
of sporting, said nothing, There was something about 
the Indian’s appearance or voice that appeared to have 
awakened gloomy and depressed recollections in his 
mind, and several hours passed before he once more 
Saysti his usual level of brightness. 

They were soon on the move again, and lower 
down, in a bend of the river, they passed a single 
Indian ‘‘tee-pee.” Crossing the river at the old 
stage-track, they took a south-easterly trail, passing 
through the rocky gap known as the Hagle’s Nest, and 
stopped by a good spring in a deep ravine—for dinner. 
The afternoon’s drive was a weary one, through an 
open sandy country, until at last, nearly at nightfall, 
they dropped down through the pass in the bluffs into 
Goshen Hole, at the head of Cherry Creek, and camped 
there for the night. 

They were now ouly twelve miles from Fort iene e, 
and George had intended riding over to get his letters, 
which had been forwarded there ever since they had 
been on the “round-up.” There would, he knew, be 
quite a packet from Hilda; she had been constantly 
in his thoughts, and those deep gray eyes seemed to 
watch over him as he lay in bed many a still, starry 
night, adding one more charm of peace to the peace 
around him. At such time, even the dismal discordant 
howl of distant coyote did not grate upon the ear, but 
took a softer tone as he alone of all his companions lay 
awake and gazed up to the stars above him, 
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But his letters had to wait that night; 1b was too © 
late to think of going over. 

Soon after supper the conversation turned upon the 
Indian of the morning. Shorty had recovered his 
usual humour. ‘‘They’re not bad hunters,’’ he said. 
“Tve been amongst them quite a bit, and that’s 
about all the good on earth that’s in them; it’s a 
long time ago since the last noble and honest Indian 
died—and I doubt if he had much of a funeral 
procession.” | 

“That’s wot’s the matter! ’’ said Choctaw Bill. 

There was a pause of a few minutes, and then 
George began to question Shorty about bear-hunting. 
Although he was known to be an old hunter, whenever 
the conversation turned to grizzlies Shorty had always 
lapsed into silence. For some moments no one spoke. 
George fancied that a pained expression came into his 
friend’s face as he stared vacantly into the fire. At 
last he spoke: 

“You've never heard me mention the word bear, 
boys, and I haven't seen one since ’?’—thoughtfully— 
“‘it’ll be three years this December, and I don’t care 
if I never see another. It reminds me of things Ida 
great deal sooner forget. When I was a boy it used 
to be fun, hunting the little black bears in the woods 
in Michigan, and I was a good one at it—it’s child’s 
play ; it’s hard to get one of them to show fight, unless 
it’s an old she with cubs, and then all you’ve got to do 
is to stand your ground. I’ve had several come.at me, 
and if I couldn’t either kill her or cripple her so that 
I could keep out of her way, I’ve stood my ground. 
When she gets pretty close up to you she'll rise and 
come at you open-mouthed ; then stick your rifle out 
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and she'll grab the muzzle in her teeth, and when she 
does that all you’ve got to do is to pull the trigger and 
jump. But,” he added, solemnly, ‘‘ don’t you ever try 
that game on a grizzly; they're a different thing 
altogether. They’re cowards, too, in a way.; as long 
as you don’t interfere with them they’re not going 
to interfere with you, and if Foe shoot and hit 
one he'll squeal and whine and p’raps run round 
and round biting the place where he’s hit; but 
when his squealing turns into a growl, I tell you, 
for the benefit of your health, you had better hunt 
your tree—there’s nothing on earth that seems so 
married to a man as a wounded grizzly, and there’s 
nothing so hard to kill. It’s a thing I don’t know 
how to account for, but it’s ten- times harder to kill 
one when he’s once wounded than it is with the first 
shot. I used to be what they call a ‘tricky’ hunter, 
and what I’m telling you you had better bear in mind, | 
if ever you go out after grizzlies. It’s no use shooting 
into a bear’s body; you might just as well try to 
shoot a tree down. If one stands facing you, you 
may get him in the head and drop him in his tracks; 
but there isn’t much to shoot at, and it’s a risky shot. 
No! if you happen on to a bear, and he stands looking 
at you, wait and get a chance at him sideways— 
breaking bones is what you want to do. ‘Take the line 
of his front legs; if your ball strikes centre and drills 
him through both shoulders, he’s your meat; if you 
get a little too high he’s badly crippled (providing you 
hayen’t missed him altogether) ; if you get a little too 
low it’s ten to one you'll break both his legs; butif you 
get altogether too low and hit him in the toes, then look 
out! He may squeal a bit, but it won’t be a minute be- — 
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fore his back’s up and he’s after you. And again, if 
there’s no good show at his front legs, then try and take 
him in the line of the hind ones, and if you don’t cripple 
him so badly that he can’t stand, at any rate you'll 
have got him crippled enough to keep out of his way. 
But if he doesn’t happen to give you a good show 
sideways—at his front legs or his hind ones—you'll 
get as good a chance as any when he turns away from 
you; youll probably manage to get him then in one 
hind leg or the other—or, better still, in the back. 
But, as I said before, don’t you ever shoot at a bear’s 
body—once in a while, perhaps, you might happen to 
break his back, but it isn’t often. 

‘“In the summer time, if you happen to find a cub 
up a tree (after a grizzly gets half grown he can’t 
climb any more*), then the old ones ain’t far off. Don’t 
try to kill him outright, but first pick a good handy 
tree—one youcan climb. Then tickle him up with a 
shot—just make him squeal; he’ll cry like a child if 
he’s hurt—and shin up your tree like mad and take 
your rifle up with you; then most likely you'll get 
both the old ones. But don’t on any account stop on 
the ground—it’s flying in the face of Providence, that’s 
what itis. It’s what poor Bill did. . . . I never told 
anybody else just how it happened, but I think now 
I'll tell you ; it’s some time since, and it doesn’t seem 
so hard to talk about it now.” Shorty’s lips quivered. 
“ Somehow or other I’ve been thinking about it all day 
—there was something about that cussed Indian this 
morning, I fancy, that brought it all back to my mind.” 

* He becomes too heavy. (This remark applies only to 


the grizzly and “ silver-tip”; the “ cinnamon” and black bears 
of course climb better when full-grown.)—L, C. v’O. 
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II. 


“My brother Bill,’ began Shorty, after some minutes’ 
silence, “‘ was a fine, tall fellow—not a little bit of a 
‘runt’ like me, though you may not believe it. We were 
raised in the woods in Michigan, and used to be out in 
them ever since we were little bits of boys, with either 
a rifle or a shot-gun ; and our father, a kind, easy- 
going man, never seemed to expect anything more of 
us—in fact, he used to join us in most of his spare 
time. Well, after he died (mother had been dead 
about three years) we lived on, for about four years, 
on the old clearing; and although we were doing no 
particular good, we somehow seemed to kind o’ hate 
to leave the old place. At last, one winter, a ‘logging- 
camp’ started, about twenty miles from us, over on 
the river. We used to occasionally get over there 
when we were out hunting. 

‘In the spring several of the ‘ boys’ were going 
West, and I joined them. Bill wouldn’t come just 
then (I think there was a girl about, somewhere, that 
he’d got ‘stuck’ on), and I wish now that he never . 
had come. I had a rough time of it, I can tell you, 
the first summer, We all got jobs ‘cow-punching,’ 
and were soon separated. There wasn’t the same 
chance for a green hand then that there is now; they 
put all the heavy work on me—I had more ‘ cutting- 
out’ to do than anybody else, and all the meanest 
horses were put into my ‘ string’—buckers, nearly all 
of them. It’s a wonder I wasn’t killed twenty times, 
but I stayed with it like a little man, and soon got to 
be a good rider; and after the fellows took to me I 


had a better time. I got to like the wild life (it was 
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a good deal wilder then than it is now) and used to 
write to Bill, when I got the chance, and crack it up 
to him. At last, when we were shipping cattle in the 
‘fall,’ from Ogalala, I got a letter from him, saying 
that he had a notion to come out too (I expect his 
girl had gone back on him). The ‘round-up’ was 
over, so I wrote to him to sell up what we had and 
come to Cheyenne, where I would wait for him. He 
didn’t write, or I didn’t get his letter anyway; but I 
used to go down to the depot every night to meet 
him, and, sure enough, in about ten days he came. 
*“In those times there was nothing that a fellow 
could get to do in the winter time—it’s but very little 
better now—so, after loafing for a while and having a 
good time (neither of us were much of loafers, and we 
had more sense than to gamble what we had; but we 
hked to take our drink and be sociable), we decided 
to get a waggon and four ‘bronchos’ and what little - 
else we needed (we had our rifles), and put in the 
winter hunting and trapping. Furs fetched a good 
price, besides the ‘bounty’ on bears and mountain- 
lions, and I had been up on Deer Creek in the ‘ round- 
up, and had taken good stock of the beaver ‘sign’ 
and such things. Anywhere where the creek was 
wide enough I knew that beaver were plentiful, and 
in the mountains there were some bear; and, besides 
that, it was the best place out for elk and ‘ black-tail.’ 
“We talked it over and decided to go and run up 
a little cabin, farther up the creek than I had been, 
near the head and more in the mountains. Well, we 
looked about and got our ‘outfit’; we bought a lot 
of beaver-traps, some poison, flour, baking-powder, 
coffee (potatoes were too cumbersome to haul), what 
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cooking utensils and other ‘truck’ we thought we 
needed, a couple of axes, a spade, and so forth, and 
set out. 

“The road we took, I warrant you, would have 
puzzled a‘ bull-whacker,’ but we got there ‘just as 
hard’—it took us nine days, if I remember right. 
We hadn’t been on the road two nights, when Bill 
killed his first elk; it seemed to tickle him more than 
his first pair of ‘pants, though he had shot many 
a deer—lI tell you, when Bill ‘drew down’ on any- 
thing it might just as well have come in and given 
itself up! 

“We might have stopped before we did, but we 
wanted a place where it wouldn’t take much fencing 
to make a good pasture for our horses; and up near 
the head of the creek we found the very place—a 
good-sized basin shut in by rocks. We had only a 
few rods of fencing to do across the creek at each 
end, and there we had a field of a hundred acres or 
more. 

“ We soon had up our little cabin (Bill could more 
than sling an axe!) with a good rock fireplace in it ; 
and we didn’t forget to make a little shed for the 
horses, in case of storms. We cleared out paths, too, 
so as to be able to get about in all the main ravines 
on a horse, and then, when we had got all fixed, we 
began to trap up the stream. 

«One day we tracked a ‘band’ of elk up into a 
‘gully’ about a quarter of a mile long, that ended in 
a steep ledge of rock, so we knew they couldn’t very 
well get out at the top end. Bill stayed at the mouth 
of the gully with his Henry ‘repeater’ (I used to use 
a Ballard 40-90) while I took a circle round and came 

F 2 
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up near the head of the ravine. We had about ten 
minutes ‘bully’ fun. Before I got my head over the 
rocks the ‘band’ had heard me and started down to- 
wards Bill. Ishotin ahead of them to‘ haze’ ’em, but 
they didn’t stop. Bill ‘hazed’ ’em; he put im four 
or five shots, and back they came. I shot twice as 
they ran by me, and got one. They couldn't get out, 
and, in about a minute, back they came again, and I 
missed. Bill ‘hazed’ ’em again, and they ran up 
and stood about opposite to me, and I got two. 
I got another as they started to run up the 
ravine, and crippled one as they came back (we 
followed him and got him afterwards); then I 
heard Bill shoot about six times, and as they didn’t 
come back I knew they had run by him. He had 
‘downed’ seven, so altogether we got twelve out of 
the ‘ bunch.’ 

“We killed several bear, and I’ll tell you about 
the first one because it was a joke on Bill; it’s the 
only time I ever saw him scared. We had noticed 
bear ‘ sign’ in a thick patch of rose-bushes (bears are 
mighty fond of these wild rose-berries), and we had 
crawled up on the place two mornings running; Bill 
used to crawl up behind one tree, and me behind 
another, about ten yards apart ; and the bushes would 
be all trampled down, and lots of fresh ‘sign,’ but no 
bear. The third morning we crawled up as usual, 
and there in the middle of the patch sat a big, fat 
old she-grizzly. She had eaten all she could, I 
reckon, and was sitting up to kind o’ let it settle. 
When we first caught sight of her, her body was 
turned towards us with her head sideways, as though 
she rather thought she’d heard something, but wasn’t 
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sure about it. She had just caught sight of Bill, 
when we both fired and took her somewhere in the 
body. She was badly hit, for she didn’t stop to 
‘squeal,’ but came swinging (bears don’t trot—they 
side-track, and that’s how a man can outrun them by 
running along any steep slope) towards Bill’s tree. 
I wondered why he didn’t shoot—he had a ‘shell’ 
stuck, and couldn’t. The bear was only a few yards 
from him when she rose, and I fired. I happened to 
take her just right, and saw both her front legs drop ; 
but she still kept on with her mouth open, and fell 
dead right against the tree. Then I looked at Bill; 
he was still behind the tree, but standing tight up 
against it (he’d dropped his rifle); and he was 
working his arms and legs for all there was in ’em. 
“Hello, Bill!’ I shouted; but he still kept working 
away, with his face all the while turned up the tree. 
‘Bill!’ said I, going up and shaking him this time, 
‘what in thunder do you think you're trying to do to 
that tree?’ 

“ «Did you kill him ?’ he asked, still going it. 

eeViess lesaids 

“Then he stopped. He looked down at the 
ground, and seemed kind o’ dazed at finding himself 
standing on it, so he looked up into the tree very 
much surprised. 

“ * For Lord’s sake,’ said I, ‘ what do you expect 
to find up in that tree?’ He smiled sort o’ comical, 
and said, ‘Why, Shorty, I thought I was pretty near 
up to the top.’ 

“ We got so, we could beat the record on skinning 
beaver, and commenced to think that killing bears 
was as easy as falling off a log. 
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“But we hadn’t learnt it all. One day (it was 
getting time for the bears to ‘hole-up’ )* we rode up 
the creek about a mile, and, leaving the horses, walked 
up through 4 little rocky gap near the head of a small 
ravine. There was a clump of trees just where we 
came into the ravine, but on both sides, up and down 
it, except for the thick briars and rocks, it was quite 
clear. At the head of the gully the ground was bare, 
and rising at the sides, formed a narrow ‘neck’ leading 
down into a deep rocky cafion; there were a few pines 
and a big rock right across it. We had only fairly 
oot through the gap and among the clump of trees, 
when Bill (he was twenty yards or more lower down 
the gully than I was) called out, ‘I see a bear,’ and 
dropped on to hisknee. Icouldn’t see anything till he 
fired, and then the briars commenced to rattle and 
wave, in a line, not more than fifty yards up the ravine. 
The bear was making his best time, but keeping in 
the rocks and briars, so we couldn’t see him until he 
commenced to climb the bare hill, making for the 
neck of the gully. He was an old ‘silver-tip,’? and a 
big one—it looked as though the hide would shake off 
himas he ran. He hadn’t got many yards in the open, 
when I fired—my ball cut up the dirt just behind him. 
He was just at the bottom of the big rock, when Bill 
fired, and just grazed his back—made a little of the 
fur fly. The bear scrambled up the rock, and, giving 
a low growl, stopped to look back at us. I shall never 
forget the picture he made, boys, standing on the top 


* It is not, I believe, generally known that the grizzly has 
its young whilst “holed-up,” and that they lie together in a 
semi-dormant state, subsisting upon their own fat, and are not 
suckled until all come out together in the spring.—L. CO. p’0O. 
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of that rock with his head down nearly touching it; 
he looked as though he thought we had ‘ monkeyed’ 
with him just about enough. He didn’t have many 
seconds to think, though, for we both shot (about 
together), and changed his tune to a ‘squeal,’ Bill 
fired again (he could get his work in, with that re- 
peater), and I heard the ball go ‘spat!’ The bear 
stopped his squealing, and, scrambling down the rock, 
made for us open-mouthed (Bill was some little dis- 
tance farther down the ravine than me, and not so 
handy for the trees), We both shot again, but 
whether we hit anything or not I don’t know—at any 
rate it didn’t alter matters. The bear was right on 
me—lI only just had time to jump and grab an over- 
hanging bough and swing myself up into a tree, 
calling out at the same time, ‘ Bill, climb!’ It was a 
close shave ; the bear rose and struck, and I thought 
he’d knocked a leg out of me—he had struck the heel 
off my boot. By the blood and froth I saw that he 
was shot through the lungs (for one place), and as he 
made another reach for me I thought he’d drop. Bill 
shot again and the ball went ‘ thud!’ into the bear, 
just below me; I looked, and there was Bill, still 
kneeling out in the open. The bear was game yet, and 
started for him. I dropped down out of the tree and 
grabbed my rifle; but I couldn’t shoot—we were all 
three ina line. Bill shot twice (he had to), and it was 
about as interesting for me as it was for the bear; 
one ball glanced on the stem of the tree just at my 
side, and went humming up the ravine. They were 
now only a few yards apart. I knelt down with my 
rifle to my shoulder, and waited my chance. Another 
second, and they were nearly together. I saw Bill 
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rise and draw his knife (why didw’t he turn and run? 
—the bear was near ‘ played out’); the bear rose, and 
I ‘drew down’ and fired.” 

Shorty paused and gazed abstractedly into the fire, 
and then went on again. 

“The bear fell one way—Bill another. I began to 
think I must have struck them both. And yet I had 
shot high on purpose to avoid the chance. 

“Tran down to them, and looked at the bear to 
see if he was dead. He laid on his side, and was 
breathing yet, although my ball had split his skull; 
and where he fell he had gouged out a trench with his 
last clutch. Bull’s knife was sticking in his breast. 

“Then I knelt over Bill. I thought he was dead ; 
his face and neck were all over blood, and the scalp 
was nearly all dragged off the left side of his head. 
I didn’t stop to think, but turned him round and laid 
his head up on the bear’s neck; then I ran down to 
the creek and got my hat full of water. When I got 
back he was breathing slowly, but he didn’t move. 
I took off my silk handkerchief and washed his 
head and face. It must have been fifteen or twenty 
minutes before the place quit bleeding, and the bare 
skull was white and clean. Then I could see what 
had happened to him. There were three deep 
scratches in the skull, beginning just above his ear 
and running forward about three inches—all the 
scalp was gone there. Where the middle one com- 
menced there was a deep dent; the claw must have 
gone pretty nearly through into his brain. My ball 
must have reached the bear just at the moment he 
struck at poor Bill, or else he would surely have 
knocked the top nearly off his head. 
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“Bill began to breathe a little stronger. I went 
back to the creek and washed the handkerchief, and 
then tied it round his head and sat down beside him 
on the bear, and thought what to do. 

“T didn’t think long. He laid there just as quiet 
as ever, and breathing heavily. I took my rifle and 
his and went back to the horses, threw the rein of 
his horse up over the saddle-horn, and, leaving the 
animal to follow me as he liked, wasn’t long getting 
back to the cabin. Taking the leather ‘ cinch-straps’ 
off the saddles, I cut some strips of raw hide off an 
elk-skin, and, shouldering an axe, started off back. 
As I went along I looked out for a good fork on a 
tree, with long branches to it, close together; cut it 
down, and made the best time I knew how back with 
it to Bill. Huis eyes were wide open, and he looked 
at me; but he didn’t seem to know anything. I cut 
the branches off the fork at about seven feet from it, 
and tied the ‘cinch-straps’ across, about right so as 
to make a kind of a chair, and ran several strips of 
raw hide across, up towards the ends of the fork, so 
as to make a sort of back to the seat. Then I cut a 
good square piece of hide out of the bear, with all the 
fat on; punched four holes in the corners, and bound 
it on across the very ends of the fork, with the fur 
side uppermost, for a pillow, and spread my coat 
across as well. 

“Tt was a pretty rough-lookine concern, but 
mighty comfortable. I dragged Bill up on it as 
easy as I could, strapped him down tight with some 
more raw hide, with his feet in the fork and his 
head on the pillow at the other end, and set out 
to drag him home as gently as I knew how. I had 
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to drag a spell, and then sit down and rest. I don’t 
know how long it took me, but it was near upon 
sundown before I got him down to the cabin.” 

Shorty stopped a minute, and mopped his face. 
A mountain-lion cried out from the bluffs. “ Hark!” 
said the nigger, nervously. No one else spoke, and 
Shorty resumed : 

“Well, I cut the thongs, and got Bill inside the 
cabin, and made down a bed for him as comfortable 
as I could with skins and blankets. 

“T’m not going to make you tired, boys, by 
telling how I boiled down elk-soup for him, and did 
the best cooking I knew how with the things we 
had; how, as he commenced to get better, he had 
a fever come on him every once in a while, and would 
oo out of his head—he used to cuss me awful some- 
times; how he used to tell all sorts of wild stories, 
and how I nursed him. I’Jl pass over all that, and 
come to where he finally got healed up (I had to tie 
his hands for some time, to keep him from scratching 
off the scab). Before he got strong and able to get 
about (I used to go out now and then and kill him 
a blue grouse; it seemed to strengthen him more 
than meat) he used to look at me vacantly, as though 
he didn’t know who I was, I had to tell him I was 
his brother, and after that he used to call me Brother, 
and grew mighty fond of me. 

“JT thought when he got strong he would come 
round all right, but, boys, he never did—he was luny 
—he didn’t know anything. I had to teach him 
things; but it’s a funny thing that all I had to do 
was just to show him once how to do a thing, and 
then he could do it for himself always afterwards, as 
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well as ever he had been able to. I had to show 
him how to put the cartridges in his own rifle; but 
when it came to shooting he could beat me hollow. 
Once or twice I’d talk to him about things we'd done 
together; but he’d look at me just as if I was telling 
him something new. 
“Bill and I had always been good brothers, but 
- now it seemed to me that I liked him more than ever 
I did—he seemed so faithful. He used to chop the 
wood, ‘tote’ the water, and do most of the cooking; 
he wouldn’t let me do anything, if he could help it. 
At nights I would tell him all about the times we 
used to have back in Michigan (I thought that after 
a while he’d maybe recollect something about it him- 
self), but he’d sit and listen just like a child, and then 
ask when I was going to take him out hunting; but 
I was afraid he might get hurt again, so I used to 
say,‘ When you can shoot well enough, Bill.’ Then 
he would make me watch him fire at a mark, and 
would say he could shoot as well as I could—and so 
he could; but I didn’t tell him so. I had my little 
plans laid; I meant to take him one day, when he got 
quite strong again, up the ravine where that bear 
was, and show him the knife sticking in it (for I had 
left everything just as it was, on purpose). I had a 
notion that he would come to recollect everything 
then. I tried him several times by talking about it, 
and how the bear had gone at him; but he listened 
just as if it was all new to him—only, one day, he 
said, ‘Brother ’—he used to call me Brother now, but 
he had always called me Shorty in the old days— 
‘Brother, you have told me that story before.’ 
“He didn’t like it, because I used to go out 
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hunting and didn’t take him; so one day I promised 
IT would—next time. About a couple of days after- 
wards I took down my rifle again, after breakfast, 
and Bill’s face lighted up. ‘Are you going to take 
me to-day, Brother?’ he said. ‘I’m only just going 
up the creek to look at the traps,’ I said—I didn’t 
want to take him just yet—‘ I won’t be gone over an 
hour.’ So off I went, and he called ‘ Good-bye’ after 
me (although he didn’t remember things properly, he 
could talk right enough). 

“ Well, I hadn’t gone up the creek very far before 
I came upon tracks of an old bull elk. I knew it was 
an old bull by its being single. I followed it a little 
way, and the ‘sign’ was quite fresh where he had 
stopped and ‘ horned’ a little tree nearly all to pieces. 
I didn’t mean to go far, but kept being led on and on 
—just as a fool of a hunter will when he doesn’t want 
to—till it got late, and I turned back for home. It 
was nearly dark before I got there; and when I came 
to the cabin, it was empty—Bill had gone out. 

‘‘He’d never done it before, and I looked about; 
his rifle was gone, too. Then I remembered the way 
he had said ‘ Good-bye.’ 

“T went out, and called; but only the rocks 
answered back again. Then I shot off, four or five 
times; the echo magnified the shots into about a 
hundred, but they all had the same ‘crack.’ Then 
I sat down dismally enough, and waited and thought, 
‘Bill has gone out hunting by himself—he’ll get lost 
—he don’t know the country now.’ But it wasn’t 
any good my starting out in the dark ; all I could do 
was to wait and listen. I laid down, but you may 
bet I didn’t sleep all night. LHvery half-hour or so 
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Pd go to the door and shoot off; but no answer came 
back, except the echoes. It was a long night, and, 
what was worse, a light snow began to fall, and I 
knew I should have no tracks any more to go by in 
the morning. 

“T had my breakfast before it got light, and put 
some cold meat and biscuit in my pocket, and then, 
catching up the best ‘ bronc,’ and taking my rifle, I 
started off up the creek at daybreak. The snow had 
done what I thought it would—covered up everything 
in the shape of a track, and I had to go by luck. I 
was out till dark, riding as hard as I could all along 
the creek bottom; and I climbed up to look into 
all the big ravines near my road, and shot off and 
called every now and then; but only the mountains 
answered me, mocking at me like a laughing jackass. 
At last I had to give up for the day, and turned for 
home again. I half expected to find Bill at the cabin 
when I got there, but he wasn’t. 

“JT took the saddle and bridle off the horse and 
let him go, and set to work to light a fire and get 
supper. I didn’t want to eat, myself; but I had to 
cook for to-morrow, and then, too, there was Bill to 
be thought of—he would be hungry enough when I 
found him. 

*T didn’t need rocking to sleep that night. Next 
day I rode down to where the creek forked, and took 
the south fork, to where it runs through a narrow 
pass with perpendicular sides, 200 to 300 feet high. 
I couldn’t get any farther, but nothing on foot could 
have gone through either; so, after firing off and 
getting no answer, I had to turn back once more. 
I hadn’t given up hope, though, yet, by a long way. 
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I got worked up so hopeful, somehow, that when I 
got back to the cabin and found Bill wasn’t there, it 
was a terrible disappointment again. And then, at 
last, I got down-hearted. 

‘The third day I took the creek straight down by 
the other fork—the way we had come in with the 
waggon. I was riding along, without hope any more, 
but determined to keep on all the same, when there 
came a sound that made me fairly jump in the saddle 
—the echo of a rifle-shot, straight ahead. It put 
new life in me (it couldn’t be any one but Bill, I 
thought) and I pushed on, like a new man on a new 
horse. Presently another shot—still on ahead. I 
rode on, full of hope now, thinking of the meeting 
between us. We were a long way from home, I 
thought, and we should have to sleep out; I wished 
IT had brought a blanket for Bill, but, at any rate, we 
could pick up enough wood to keep up a good fire, 
and I had plenty for both of us to eat—and I was 
glad enough, too, at having some matches with me. 
It was beginning to get dark when I rode at last up 
a little ‘rise,’ and overlooked a long, open stretch of 
the valley: not a quarter of a mile ahead was an 
Indian ‘ tee-pee.’”’ (‘‘ Damn’em!”’ exclaimed Choctaw 
Bill, excitedly.) ‘This, then, was where the shooting 
had come from. I could have cried—and, boys, I did 
cry—I didn’t know what else to do. I was alone, 
and there ain’t many friendly Indians to a lone man; 
and it was no use looking for Bill any further that 
way ; it was the shooting that had lured me so far, and 
now that it turned out to be only those cussed Indians, 
I could but turn back and try somewhere else. The 
wind, luckily for me, set my way from the “ tee-pee,’ 
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so they hadn’t heard me, and I didn’t think they had 
seen me. It was lucky that I hadn’t shot off, as I 
meant to have done just when I saw the ‘ tee-pee.’ 
“The horse took his own gait towards home; I 
felt as though I couldn’t raise a foot to spur him; 
through all that happened after, I never felt so bad 
as I did just then. Presently the moon came up, 
just over the edge of the rocky bluffs, and again I 
thought that Bill might have got back home, and 
urged on the weary horse. It was a clear, still night: 
when the ‘bronc’s’ hoof struck a rock it made an 
echo; and sometimes when he trod on a large dead 
stick and broke it, the ‘crack’? made two. A startled 
catamount gave a shrill cry—it made me start; it 
sounded like a cry for help. Presently a gray wolf 
on the bluffs gave a quick succession of little barks 
which died away in echoes like the fiendish laugh of 
some devil. I don’t know how or when I got home, 
except that it was in the night; and I did not find 
Bill there, for all my hope. The moon had sunk 
again below the rocks. As I shut the door I noticed 
a few fleecy clouds scudding across the clear sky; the 
pine tops were beginning to wave to and fro, and the 
wind was sighing heavily in the distance. I was 
heart-sick and played out. I stretched myself on the 
floor, and sleep that night was very merciful to me; 
it took the fatigue from my body, and, while it could, 
the care also from my brain. For I dreamt that 
night that Bill was with me again, back in the old 
home in Michigan.” 
_ Shorty stopped again. ‘The nigger put more wood 
on the fire, and all drew closer up to it, making them- 
selves comfortable in new positions; it was getting 
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chilly. There was a minute’s silence and then 
Shorty continued : 

“Tt must have been about midday when I woke. 
A regular hurricane was blowing, and the snow was 
drifting in through two or three little cracks, where 
you couldn’t have pounded in a mustard-seed with a 
sledge-hammer. It was an old-fashioned blizzard, and 
no mistake. : 

“ T had enough wood in to start a fire, which I did, 
and put the pot on. ‘Then I cut some thin strips off 
a hide and jammed them into the cracks with a knife. 
But where was Bill? If the storm lasted long he 
couldn’t live through it. 

‘Tt lasted three whole days and nights. The wind 
never once let up. Once I tried to open the door a 
little way to look out; but I only got the shanty half 
full of snow, and had a hard time to get the door shut 
again. I didn’t try that any more, but stopped up all 
the cracks round the door with hides. I burnt up the 
blocks we used for table-legs and seats, and the slab 
we had fora table. The third night the fire went out. 
I didn’t expect the blizzard to last over three days 
(they seldom do); but I knew well enough what it 
meant for me—I was snowed up till spring. Then I 
thought of poor Bill; he would be snowed up for ever. 
And I thought he was the best off. 

“When I woke up on the fourth day, the storm 
was over. I got up and opened the door. A little 
snow fell in, but not much ; it was packed tight, up to 
within about four inches of the top of the doorway. 
Through this gap I could see a fine calm day outside. 
It was midday, and the sun’s rays shone in quite warm. 
I packed down the snow, and climbed out on to the 
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roof to look round. The shed we had put up for the 
horses was out of sight under a drift, and the creek 
was all drifted over, level up. I couldn’t see anything 
of the horses, and concluded they had probably broken 
out and gone. 

“The first thing I did was to dig out the wood- 
pile. Bill had left me a lot of wood ready cut. But 

IT couldn’t do anything else; I was snowed in. The 
only thing to be done was to live on and wait; and as 
it was no use trying to get out, I should have plenty 
of time to wait. I knew that very well. 

“No prisoner in solitary confinement was ever in 
a worse fix. As the days went by I invented all kinds 
of ways to pass time away: my chief amusement was 
shooting at a mark in the opposite rocks, until at last 
I had shot away all the ammunition. I kept just one 
loaded shell—I didn’t know but what I might have to 
use it on myself. There was lots of meat hanging up 

“outside the cabin—that was one good thing. 

“ At last it began to get warmer in the middle of 
the day, and the snow commenced to ‘settle. First 
the waggon showed up; then the top of the shed; 
then the dead carcasses of the horses. The only signs 
of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an eagle. Some- 
times a wolf or two would come round and howl at 
night, or a mountain-lion would cry up in the bluffs; 
and even that seemed company to me.” 

The nigger visibly shuddered. 

“T was always thinking of poor Bill, how he lay 
somewhere under the snow—if the wolves hadn’t dug 
him out. Iwas thinking one day, when the idea came 
over me that, as there were Indians about, he might 
possibly have fallen in with a friendly band. It wasn’t 
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much of a hope, but still it was a loophole for one, and 
it made me feel a heap better, and I began to feel 
sorry I hadn’t gone on to that ‘ tee-pee’ that I saw the 
last evening I was out. 

« Well, at last the creek got clear of snow, and I 
went and collected all the traps, and hung them up on 
the wall of the cabin. I had no farther use for them. 
Next day it set in to rain, in the valleys, and snow 
again up on the mountains. The creek swelled; and 
next day the ‘ basin’ was all a solid sheet of water. 
Spring had really come. A little blue-bird settled on 
the roof and twittered. I threw him up a big piece 
of bread, and he flew away; but he soon came down 
again and went for it, stopping, whenever he could 
spare the time, to sing alittle song. I thought if I 
had had him to look after all the winter I shouldn’t 
have been so lonely. 

“Tt was a bright, still morning when I loft the 
shanty, with a little pack on my back (a lot of bread 
and meat rolled up in a blanket), carefully shutting 
the door behind me. I had my rifle with that one 
cartridge in it, and some matches. 

‘““T knew there was a ranche at the edge of the 
foot-hills, about sixty miles away. I thought I could 
make it some time on the third day, if nothing hap- 
pened to me and I didn’t lose the way. 

“When I got on to the rise at the end of the 
‘basin’? I stopped to look back. ‘There stood the 
waggon. There lay the dead horses. The chimney 
of the old cabin was still smoking. The grass in the 
valley showed up green against the gray rocks. It 
was a perfect chromo of Peace. 

“JT turned quickly away, and was soon out of 
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sight of a scene that I could no longer bear to look 
upon.” 

Shorty stopped, and again gazed abstractedly into 
the fire. 


“And Bill?” said George, softly, ‘you never 
found him?” 

“No. Dve been amongst the Indians a good deal 
since then; but they’re such liars; if they knew any- 
thing they wouldn’t tell it. And at last I came to 
believe that poor Bill 7s—dead.” 

“When you left Deer Creek,” suggested Frank, 
“didn’t you leave anything to tell him where you’d 
gone? If he wasn’t killed, or buried in the snow, he 
might somehow have got back there again, after you 
left.” 

“T never thought of that. But, anyhow, he 
couldn’t read after that bear struck him; he didn’t 
remember anything at all—not even how to make 
bread. I had to teach him everything over again.” 

“Have you ever been up to the old cabin since? ” 
asked George. 

“Yes; I went up there about a year ago, George, 
and some one had used the place—but it was probably 
only some stray hunter. As I have said, it’s some 
time since I came to believe that Bill really is dead ; 
but to-day, somehow, I’ve been thinking about it 
more than ever.’ He buried his head in his hands. 
‘‘T suppose it was that cussed Indian this morning 
put it in my head.” 


III. 


THE prognostication that there would be a storm 
which Shorty had drawn from the behaviour of the 
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antelope at the “ lick,’ proved to be perfectly correct. 
His story had been on George’s mind when he went 
to sleep, and he dreamt of Deer Creek. He was 
alone in the cabin. There was a fearful storm with- 
out. Something pressed heavily against his side—a 
bear; and it spoke to him. He started up. It was 
Frank, pulling at him and saying, “Get up, quick! 
it’s our watch, and there’s the very devil of a snow- 
storm on. I’ve turned all the ‘boys’ up, too. We 
shall need all, to keep the herd from drifting; so be 
as quick as you can.”” And indeed, as George looked 
round, he noticed that every one else was already 
gone. It had been cold when he turned in, and 
luckily he had not taken off his boots or “shaps,” or, 
in fact, anything but his spurs. A tremendous wind 
was driving the blinding snow, and where they lay 
unsheltered in the open the beds would soon have 
made a drift. 

“ How about horses?” said George, just beginning 
to take in the situation (it was a relief to find that he 
was not alone on Deer Creek). 

“Oh, Shorty and Bill have caught some, and we 
must take our chances of what they are. But hurry 
up! I'l put your saddle on one, ready for you.” 

While George was putting his spurs and gloves 
on, Frank rapidly reviewed the situation. The cattle 
would not stand the storm very long before trying to 
break away and stampede right away before it, unless 
they could get them “‘ milling.” He ordered the cook 
(one may order a nigger, even in the West) to collect 
everything, and keep his ears open to try and make 
out where the “night-wrangler”’? was; but to stay 
carefully by the waggon. He was shivering with cold, 
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and did not like the situation at all, and for the first 
time he appeared to be put out by the rather short 
tone in which Frank had addressed him. As George 
left he was mumbling to himself: “I’m used ter 
habin’ dirt frown at me, and I don’ min’ habin’ it 
rubbed in; but dis am wot I call puttin’ de shine 
on!” It was one of those storms which, in the 
West, render a house which is rain-proof not neces- 
sarily snow-tight; the wind seems to be able to 
drive the fine powdery snow through anything that is 
porous: and the poor nigger had little chance of any 
shelter, save what he could find under the lee of the 
waggon. | 

George set off after the herd. By dint of shout- 
ing, whistling, rope-swinging, and shooting off pistols, 
they at last “headed” the drifting “ horns,’ and 
presently got them “ milling” (circling)—but nothing 
could head them up against the storm. They held 
them “milling ” for a time, until it became evident 
that it was impossible to get them up to the bluffs, 
where there would have been good shelter. At last, 
seeing that nothing could be done, Frank rode round 
the outside of the herd telling each cowboy to let 
them go, asking them to do the best they could, and 
manage, if possible, so that the cattle should not 
stampede. They would drift straight with the storm 
(which was not much out of their course), and in all 
probability they would pull up on the Box-alder, 
where the timber lining the creek would afford some 
shelter; and he asked George to get back to the 
waggon (if possible), and find out what had become of 
the “ night-wrangler ” and the horses. 
Yon can’t very well get lost,” said Shorty ; 
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“keep straight up against the storm, and you'll 
come to the creek—I don’t think it’s more than a 
mile; then turn west (your left hand, mind), and from 
the way we’ve drifted I think the waggon should be 
about two miles up the creek. Mind, if you should 
vet in any way mixed, get off and feel the water. 
No matter how far it may seem to you, don’t turn— 
keep wp stream. I don’t know what sort of a ‘brone’ 
you’ve got—you may find it pretty hard to get him 
up against the storm—you’d better take this ‘ quirt.’ ” 
George took the “ quirt” (a short raw-hide whip) and 
said “ Good-bye.” These implicit directions of Shorty 
made him feel that he would have no easy task to win 
his way back against the storm—a fact that he was 
sufficiently aware of before; and he thought, too, 
that Shorty was thinking of his brother, and how he 
had been lost in just such another blizzard as this 
threatened to be. 

It took George full two hours to find the waggon; 
had it not been for Shorty’s ‘‘ quirt,” it is doubtful if 
he would have made it at all. More than once he 
had serious thoughts of giving up, and drifting with 
the storm. At last, however, his horse fell on its 
knees, and, getting off, he felt the deep cattle tracks 
—now drifted full of snow. He was on the trail, and 
knew that the waggon was just on the other side of 
the creek. He whistled, hoping that the nigger would 
answer; but he didn’t until George got right up to 
the waggon, and then (very softly), ‘‘ Who’s dar?” 

Poor fellow, he was glad enough to see some one 
—he must have been frightened nearly to death in 
their absence. He had been standing shivering in 
the shelter of the waggon, ever since they had left 
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him. George asked him whether he had heard any- 
thing of the ‘‘ night-wrangler” and the horses, but 
he hadn’t—he seemed half dazed. 

Throwing the saddle and bridle off his horse, 
George let the beast go to shift for itself; then, 
rolling a bed down off the waggon (and telling the 
nigger to do the same), fixed his tarpaulin carefully, 
so that no snow could drift into the bed, and turned 
in, boots, ‘“‘shaps,” hat and all. His face smarted 
fearfully from beating up against the storm, but he 
was dead-beat, and slept like a top. 

When he awoke next morning there was quite a 
weight of snow upon the bed, but to his surprise he 
could not hear the wind. The thought struck him, 
that perhaps he was buried too low down to hear it— 
he threw up the clothes suddenly; for which impru- 
dence he received a small avalanche on his face and 
down his neck, for the snow had drifted heavily across 
them under the waggon. Struggling to his feet, he 
was agreeably surprised to find the sun just rising 
upon a fine morning, although the deep gray line of 
the storm was still in the southern horizon. On the 
south side of the creek and along the bluffs, and 
around the beds and waggon—everywhere, in fact, 
where a stray rock or any other obstruction could 
catch a drift—were lying white fantastic wreaths, but 
elsewhere the ground was as bare as ever. The wind 
had swept the fine powdery snow along the surface at 
headlong pace, giving it no chance of settling save in 
a quiet back-eddy behind some obstacle. 

The trail, with its numerous cattle-tracks now 
drifted full of snow, showed up so plainly as the eye 
followed its lonely winding way across the plains, that 
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it appeared to stand out more and more from the 
ground; until at last, rising up the hill on the 
horizon, it seemed to climb the very edge of the gray 
bank of clouds, passing away southward, and to be 
lost in the unknown sky beyond—a veritable Jacob’s 
Ladder, stretching away into the heavens, pure and 
spotless, meet for angels’ feet to tread. Out there 
by the mountains, in the wild hfe and the rough 
surroundings, there come times when the solitary 
grandeur of nature comes ‘‘ home” to a man—when 
he lifts his hat as he might do in some vast deserted 
cathedral, and speaks low and softly, if he speak at 
all. Such moments are fleeting and transitory, but 
in them the power and the presence of a God are more 
clearly felt than among the busy dwellers in cities and 
the crowding inhabitants of a populous country. 

Such a moment came to George Greigh then; but 
he was quickly recalled to the exigencies of the day 
by sounds along the creek to the west, and looking 
up that way he saw the “night-wrangler” bringing 
down the horses out of the bluffs. (Goshen Hole, a 
tract of land at least fifty miles square, is walled in 
on the north, west, and south, by a continuous line 
of cliffs, hgh, rocky, and perpendicular, which are 
known as “ bluffs.”) With more sense than the 
cattle, and with tougher skins (and they can withstand 
the greater hardships in consequence), the bronchos, 
by “ramping” across the storm, had found good 
shelter for themselves. As soon as George saw them 
he knew that there was no further cause for anxiety 
on his part: the cattle would no doubt have brought 
up all right on the Box-alder; so he determined to 
follow out his previous arrangement and go into Fort 
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Laramie, leaving the cook to “hitch-up” and make 
the best time on record to catch up the “ outfit,” who 
would undoubtedly be tired and hungry enough. 

As the nigger scrambled out from under the 
clothes and snow, he seemed agreeably surprised that 
he was not (as he had perhaps expected) in Hades. 
The “night-wrangler” joined them. They ate what 
cold stuff there was in the “mess-box,”’ and then, 
catching the favourite horse of his ‘‘ string ””—luckily 
it had not been one of those caught last night—and 
enjoining the nigger not to spare his horses and to 
waste no time in starting, George set out for Fort 
Laramie with a fairly light heart, and an uncommonly 
hght stomach. 

He followed the bluffs eastward for about three 
miles till he came upon the old ’49 route to the gold- 
fields, which leads straight through Fort Laramie (not 
to be confounded with Laramie City). 

A few hours later, and he had got his letters and 
was returning on the same trail, for it ran into the 
other about three miles north of the Box-alder. He 
let the horse “lope” at its own will and take its own 
“spells”; and as he was walking up a long hill, 
George was reading, His news was good. Hilda 
was evidently as true and loving as ever; his mother 
loving also; and his father cheerful. 

As he read, the horse came to the brow of the 
hill, and lifting his eyes from one of Hilda’s letters, he 
looked forward, westward, and noted a dark object 
lying in the valley below. 

Farther on was a second, then another, and at 
last (all following the same line) a fourth, lying close 
beside the trail and not more than half a mile ahead. 
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By it a pony was standing quite still, and, looking 
closer, he could see another object upon the fallen one. 
Of course, he saw what it was then; a hunter had run 
down some buffalo(no doubt driven down by last night’s 
storm) and was engaged in skinning his last victim. 

His horse broke again into a “lope,” and the 
hunter (an Indian, by his dress) was so intent upon 
his work that George was close to him before he was 
aware of his approach. Then he started up, and 
plunging his knife into the beast where he left off 
skinning, he picked up his rifle, and stood. 

George reined up his horse. 

“ How?” said the hunter. 7 

“How,” replied George, in laconic Indian style ; 
but he was greatly surprised at seeing that this tall 
gaunt man, Indian in dress and of true Indian de- 
meanour, was nevertheless the owner of long flaxen 
hair and blue eyes. 

€Tnjun kill him heap buffalo,” said the hunter, as 
if explaining his presence out there on the plain. 

“You are no Indian,” George said, still more sur- 
prised—‘“ you are as white as Iam!” 

“ Big Injun—Chatoga.” 

“What is Chatoga?” asked George. 

“This,” pointing to the buffalo, and then to him- 
self — me.” 

As he turned to point to his victim, George saw 
that upon the side of his head there was a large bald 
patch, anda sudden and startling idea crossed his mind, 
for he thought of Shorty’s story and of his brother 
Bill. He pointed at the side of the hunter’s head. 

‘‘ How is it,’ he asked, “that the hair doesn’t 
grow there ?’’ 
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“This ?”? — touching the spot. ‘‘ Don’t know, 
never did.” 

George tried him again on another tack. “ Have 
you no other name than Chatoga ?” 

naNow 

‘Not Bri?” 

He staggered back and put his hand to his head, 
and when he spoke again the Indian style of speech 
had almost disappeared. 

“Yes. I remember now, that’s what Brother used 
to call me—but he’s dead.” 

“1D ernie Li 

“Yes; I lost him for a long time, and when I got 
back he was gone.” 

“What was his name?” George asked, with as 
much calmness as he could muster. 

“Don't know. I don’t think I ever heard it.” 

“Wasn’t his name Shorty?” George said, point- 
blank. } 

“T don’t think so,” he replied, aoe a pause. ‘I 
never heard it.” 

“What was this brother like?” George persisted, 
though he saw that the man was anxious to resume 
his work of skinning, and had already made a motion 
as if to put down his rifle for that purpose (George 
had noted that it was a “ repeater”). But at this last 
question he stopped, and passed his hand across his 
eyes as if in thought. 

“He was not like me,’’ he said at last; “not so 
big. He could walk under my arm—so,” holding it 
out horizontally ; “‘and he was dark—dark eyes and 
dark hair.” 

He turned in earnest this time to resume the 
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skinning ; but George stopped him eagerly, for he 
knew now that his first wild surmise was right, and 
that Shorty’s brother Bill was not dead, for he had 
found him. He tried to persuade the hunter to come 
with him to camp for the night. He had great diffi- 
culty in carrying the point, but at length, on telling 
him that there was a man in their “ outfit’? who, he 
thought, could tell him something of his brother, the 
hunter’s Indian deliberation gave way to a show of 
excitement, and he was as eager to set out as he had 
before been reluctant. He jumped hastily on to his 
pony (from the wrong side, after the Indian fashion), 
and as they rode away, looking back, George noticed 
that he had left the knife still sticking in the ribs of 
the beast that he had been skinning. 

A large black eagle hovered overhead, awaiting 
their departure and a feast. 

Not wishing Bill to question him about Shorty, 
George plied him with questions about himself, and 
gradually drew out an account of all that had hap- 
pened to him since he lost his brother. His earlier 
recollections were very hazy indeed. He remembered 
that his brother was a white man (he seemed to have 
some sort of notion that he himself was an Indian), 
who had been very kind, teaching him how to shoot, 
and cook, and cut wood. But this brother would not 
take him out to hunt, though he knew that he could 
shoot better and was the stronger man; and not 
liking to be left at home in this way, one day when 
Brother was out he had taken his rifle and gone out, 
and had got lost. He had wandered about for three 
days, and was at last picked up by some Indians in a 
starving condition, and they had treated him very 
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kindly. ‘‘ Now,” he added, “I’m a big hunter with 
them.” 

George asked him how it was that, having lived 
very nearly all his life (as he thought) among Indians, 
he spoke the white man’s language so well. He 
admitted that it was a strange thing, but he could not 
account for it ; and he liked white man’s ways too, he 
added, much better than his own people’s. 

“Did you never try to find your brother?” George 
asked. 

It seemed that he could not recollect much that 
had happened about the time when the Indians picked 
him up, but that things had afterwards become much 
clearer to him. He had managed to find the cabin (pro- 
bably about a year after he had left it), and had then 
suddenly recollected all about his brother, and what he 
was like. He had gone in, but his brother was not 
there. He saw the dead horses, and remembered 
them. He stayed some time and looked about, and 
found flour and things in the cabin, just as it was 
when he had left it, and the traps hanging up on the 
wall; and when he saw all this, he knew that his 
brother was dead. He stayed so long as the provisions 
lasted, looking for the dead body, that he might take 
it back to the Indian burial-ground; but he could find 
nothing, save that in a ravine not far from the cabin 
there was the carcass of a huge bear, with a long hunt- 
ing-knife still sticking in its breast.* 


* Tt is often the case in this dry atmosphere that the skin 
will dry upon a carcass and keep almost intact for several 
years ; the flesh being eaten out by various birds and animals 
from the inside, the carcass frequently becomes the habitation 
of a family of skunks—L, C. D’O. 
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“Did you recognise the knife?” interrupted George, 
hastily, remembering Shorty’s story. 

“No,” he said, simply. 

A dead grizzly with a knife sticking in its breast ; 
and now a dead buffalo with a knife sticking in it also 
(for Bill would never come back to finish the skinning). 
Strange coincidence, and stranger monuments, to 
mark the two greatest and most momentous incidents 
of a life; and a hunter finding the one in a ravine, 
or a cowboy noting the other as he rode homeward 
down the trail, has doubtless found food for thought 
and speculation concerning the (probable) untimely 
end of the owner, long ere these lines shall appear in 
print. 

As they rode along, the hunter told George how it | 
was that he chanced to be so far out on the trail. A 
herd of buffalo had drifted down from the north during 
the storm of last night, and he had followed them thus 
far before he could get them properly run down. 
George reflected that the cattle (they were nearly 
down to the Box-alder now) and the buffalo must have 
come down in the same direction, and therefore that 
Bill must have been in their neighbourhood on the 
previous day, a dozen miles or so to the northward. 
(Questioning him, George learnt, to his great surprise, 
that he was the Indian who had killed the elk at the 
antelope-lick, and whom they had watched riding so 
furiously down into the valley after his fallen victim 
—the Indian whose distant “‘Whoo-pee!”’ had brought 
so many recollections crowding back in Shorty’s mind. 
Strange facts! They had seen Indians frequently ; 
and on the Cheyenne River had been right amongst 
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them—why, then, had the distant Indian figure (for 
Shorty himself had never supposed it to be anything 
else) made so great an impression on Shorty’s mind? 
or how had that one distant triumphant hunter’s cry 
gone home to his memory and called up to him 
thoughts of an old familiar yoice—-memories which 
had led him to tell the story of last night ? 

They lapsed into thoughtful silence, and so they 
rode. 

The “ outfit” was not on the Box-alder, but follow- 
ing the waggon-tracks (which here left the trail) they 
found the camp in a clump of trees at a spring, about 
three miles farther south, and nearer the bluffs. The 
“boys” did not see them come up. Further on, 
through the trees, George could see the cattle feed- 
ing peacefully, and Shorty with them on the hill, 
whistling. He went to the edge of the timber and 
beckoned. 

It was near nightfall—the sun was “going down 
like a ship in the sea.” 

As Shorty walked up, his spurs jingling, he did 
not notice the tall figure with its back to him—Bill 
was looking with Indian abstraction into the fire; 
waiting, no doubt, for that promised communication 
concerning his brother. 

Shorty rubbed his hands together as he advanced : 

“Tt’s getting cold again, boys a 

As Bill heard the voice he had turned sharply 
round, and they recognised each other in a glance: 

“ My brother !—Bill 

«* SHorry !!” 

The sudden meeting had done what nothing else 
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could do; it had broken asunder that bar in the 
younger brother’s memory which the bear’s claws had 
driven across it—it had unlocked the doors of the old 
life; and for the first time since the bear’s stroke had 
fallen upon him, Bill called his brother by the old 
familiar name of boyhood. 


THE UNSOPHISTICATED TRAVELLERS. 


We were all deeply interested in him. He was quite 
young, and so very handsome ; and there clung about 
him the most captivating shadow imaginable—the 
shadow of despair. I had watched him as we went 
lumbering onwards through the night, from my corner 
in the old stage, where I was feigning to be buried 
in uneasy slumber. He sat beside the window and 
looked out for an hour at a time, watching the far-off 
stars with a face of rebellious hopelessness. 

As I stole a glance at the two other occupants of 
the stage I saw that they, too, were awake, and were 
each one mentally constructing a romance of which 
our fellow-traveller was the hero. Yes, he interested 
us all deeply ; in short, we saw that he was a man 
with a history, and one that weighed heavily upon his 
mind. But, for all that, we were none of us, I think, 
naturally of a romance-making bent of mind; though 
our position was perhaps sufficiently precarious to 
develop whatever powers of imagination we were 
possessed of. 

I had suddenly received a call to proceed imme- 


diately, on Government business, into the interior of 
H 
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the Indian Territory. Associated in the matter, and 
travelling with me, was one of the best criminal — 
lawyers of the South—Owen by name. We had 
neither of us seen much of the world west of the 
Mississippi before, and to me at any rate the region 
was vast and unexplored, peopled only by Indians 
and men of rough adventurous spirit. Starting out 
with these ideas, there were many surprises in store 
for us. 

Owen, though not an over-genial companion, being 
more given to practical detail than to enjoyment, gave 
us from time to time his gratuitous counsel. As, for 
instance, when we were being shunted down the 
incline to the ferry at Memphis, Owen got off the 
train, saying to me: “If I were you I would get off 
and watch this performance.” 

Then he added as we alighted on the track: 
“You see, if there should happen to be an error of 
judgment, and those cars were to go over into the 
river—if we were inside them where should we be?” 

For the train was divided, and run in two separate 
halves on to the boat, one portion upon each side of 
the centre, upon a track and rails which fitted against 
the land track, and so was taken bodily across the 
river—no inconsiderable distance. 

Arrived at the other side, we steamed away again, 
through a swampy and unhealthy-looking country, 
to Little Rock. West of there the country became 
rough and mountainous and poor. We were ferried 
over the Arkansas River in the same way as we had 
been across the Mississippi at Memphis, and arrived 
at last at Fort James. This was the terminus of the 
railway, and we were now to proceed further about 
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one hundred and twenty miles, by stage to Cheynokee, 
a town of some little importance in the interior of the 
Territory. 

We had a fellow-traveller, with whom we had 
already struck up a friendship—a Mr. Horley of 
Philadelphia. He was travelling for health’s sake, to 
get as far away from business and all business con- 
nection as possible. He was going to visit a brother- 
in-law, a stock man in New Mexico, and thus he 
travelled several days with us; we should part with 
him only at Cheynokee, our destination. He was a 
hearty, genial man, though many years my senior ; 
but there was one drawback to his conversation: he 
stuttered painfully when animated. This impediment 
he seemed to feel deeply, and was careful to inform 
me that it had only come upon him lately from over- 
work, and that he hoped soon to shake it off. 

When we left Fort James, in the stage, after a 
_halt of two days, we were four; our little party had — 
been augmented by the presence of the pensive fellow- 
traveller of whom mention has already been made. 
We noticed at once that something seemed to lie 
heavily upon this young man’s chest. It was not 
anything that he ate, for at the several places at 
which we stopped for meals we saw that his fifty 
cents were always almost clear profit to the proprietor. 
All efforts to draw him into our simple convivial con- 
versation proved fruitless. We openly condemned the 
roads, and were not unduly enthusiastic over our beans 
and bacon at the several small hostelries; but these 
matters did not even attract his attention. 

Never shall I forget that stage ride! All kinds 


of rumours had been current when we left Fort James 
Hiew, 
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about a rising in the interior of the Territory ; it was, 
in fact, the commencement of the Creek Rebellion, 
and Cheynokee was reported to be the centre of the 
disturbance. The stage driver informed us that there 
had been a fight in the town itself before he began 
his return journey, in which the Creeks killed several 
of the Wight Horse (a band chiefly composed of half- 
bloods, part Indian and part nigger, probably originated 
by a few runaway slaves—a cross which has very few 
points to recommend it, but which, under more 
favourable circumstances, might have been the foun- 
dation of a tribe). We were in some measure reas- 
sured by the statement, from the same authority, that 
this rebellion had nothing to do with the whites. 

We passed through a fine country, with timber 
and prairie nearly evenly distributed, apparently well 
watered ; and with a wealth of verdure in the open 
country that I had never before seen equalled. But 
the road was a rough one, and our Jehu drove his 
four little mules furiously, day and night, stopping 
only at the stage offices for meals and a change of 
teams. Little chance was there, indeed, for sleep 
at night, or for rest either, as we rumbled on, 
lumbering along in darkness; the wheels now dropping 
on one side into an abnormal rut, then rising on the 
other with a bump and a smash over a fallen branch 
of timber; now jogging up a steep incline, then 
galloping down at full speed on the other side. 

And in the middle of the night, as we were 
half-dozing in various cramped and uncomfortable 
attitudes, and I had been sleepily observing the 
somewhat strange demeanour of the young man, 
our fellow passenger Mr. Horley was roused by an 
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extraordinary jolt of the vehicle into muttering rather 
discontentedly that lez and elbow room was at a 
considerable discount. Whereupon the young man 
opened the window, and, catching the handrail, drew 
himself up on to the top of the coach to ride with the 
driver, as we supposed. But later on towards morn- 
ing we discovered him sitting in solitude at the back, 
upon the top of a Saratoga trunk in the luggage- 
cage. 

“An extraordinary fellow that!” remarked the 
lawyer as he closed the window. 

“He seems rather sensitive,” said Mr. Horley ; 
“T hope he didn’t think I meant to insinuate any- 
thing when I was grumbling about the lack of room. 
I wonder what’s wrong with him. He looks sane 
enough, and a pleasant young fellow too, as a rule, 
I should fancy.” 

“Some stupid love affair, I expect,’ I put in 
(I was younger then), for I had only recently got 
over just such a fit of despondency myself. 

“ What can I open conversation with him about?” 
asked Mr. Horley with some anxiety. ‘I must 
apologise to him for that thoughtless remark of 
mine, and get him to come inside again.” He let 
down the window and put his head out, but a fit 
of stuttering came upon him; he closed the window 
and subsided in an attitude of self-disgust. 

But at this juncture our attention was diverted 
to another matter—our present rather precarious 
position ; for, being now only a few miles east of 
Cheynokee, we met another stage returning to the 
Fort; and after many anxious inquiries concerning 
the “ rebellion,’ we were informed that about three 
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thousand Creeks were up in arms about Cheynokee 
(much of this freely given information we afterwards 
discovered was entirely superfluous), and that several 
small bands were parading the town. 

“How big a place is this Cheynokee?” asked 
Mr. Horley. 

“ About four thousand.” 

‘Ts there such a thing as a good hotel?” 

“ First-class.” 

“Then I know one thing,” said the old gentleman, 
turning to us; “Indians or no Indians, I intend 
to have a good square dinner there, and we'll 
crack a parting bottle together. I wish we could 
do something to cheer up that other fellow. Couldn’t 
we persuade him to join us? A convivial drink 
would do him a world of good.” 

Then we fell once more to discussing what 
ailed that pale-faced and sad-eyed young man ; 
and before we reached Cheynokee we had waxed 
quite hot over our discussion. 

As we approached the town there was every 
outward appearance of a considerable disturbance. 
Indiaus in all kinds of dress, from an old officer’s 
cloak down to nothing, on all kinds of ponies down 
to Shanks’, and armed with every kind of arm 
—from a toothpick to a repeater—paraded the 
streets, up one and down another, trying to make 
themselves look as important as possible—with 
doubtful success. 

One chief approached the coach with some show 
of dignity, but having been violently sworn at by 
the driver in a language which he (the Indian) 
apparently was not master of, he retired, with 
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the same equanimity, to the head of his band and 
led them towards the open country ; with a discordant 
yell, they then made a sally and went through 
various antics calculated to inspire us with a certain 
amount of awe of the bravery of the red man; 
a show of valour which they could just then very 
well afford to display, for, as the country lay open 
before them for miles, there was no question of 
any enemy being at hand, and no fear of their 
being cut off in a retreat. 

The hotel certainly was avery decent one. Mr. 
Horley had three-quarters of an hour before him 
before resuming his journey westward; this, with 
the help of a well-worked-up appetite, he was bent 
upon spending to advantage. 

We all three went into the dining-room (having 
first partaken of a cocktail together, as a sort of 
preliminary appetiser) ; though, as Owen and I had 
here arrived at our destination, we did not intend to 
eat just then; for we two had agreed to wait until the 
regular dinner later on. The old gentleman, however, 
ordered dinner for himself (and he well knew how to 
order one), together with sundry wines for our mutual 
consumption ; and in the meanwhile we sat down and 
passed our genuine regrets at having to part company 
so soon, and wondered whether we should ever meet 
again. Owen chanced to express a hope that Mr. 
Horley would get into no trouble with the Indians 
as he journeyed west; and suddenly, somehow or 
other, the notion struck me that the troubles of our 
woe-begone fellow-passenger might in some way be 
connected with the Indian outbreak. 

I had just unfolded this notion to the others, when 
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the door of the room opened and the young fellow 
himself entered. He came forward in the old absent- 
minded way ; he wore the same hopeless and perplexed 
expression, and bore himself as one worn out by 
mental distress. 

«Will you join us, sir?” asked the kind-hearted 
Philadelphian, offering his hand, which the other took 
mechanically. ‘‘I—I—I—I’m afraid ”? and entered 
upon a long-meditated but stammering apology for 
the unintentional offence which he feared he had given 
in the stage. | 

It was a few seconds before the young man caught 
Mr. Horley’s meaning; then his face brightened and 
a faint smile began to spread itself—it was at best but 
a sickly one, and was at once nipped in the bud. 

“Tt mattered little to me,’ he said in a sad but 
pleasant voice, “ whether I rode inside or out. I 
hope that you, sir, were able to sleep; for my part, 
I can neither eat nor rest—my appetite is gone—I 
haven’t slept fora week. I thought perhaps that a 
good jolting up would have roused me, but 

‘You certainly look a trifle pale,” put in the old 
gentleman ; “ have you seen a doc z 

“No—it isn’t that. I am well enough in body, 
but in sore trouble.” 

“ Money ?” 

“No. These sleepless nights, and the anxiety and 
worry, are wearing me to a skeleton. Sometimes, 
indeed, I seem to see some way by which all might yet 
end as I had wished; but always on consideration it 
vanishes and I am again plunged into the very depths 
of despair.” 

‘Perhaps I—perhaps these gentlemen, my friends 
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—could help you if you would confide in us,” said the 
old gentleman, whose kindly sympathy was now fully 
aroused. 

“’m afraid not,” replied the other; “ but, if you 
like, I will tell you my story, and then you can judge 
for yourselves the hopeless position that I am in. 
It would perhaps ease my mind to tell it you. I 
might And, in any case, it can do no harm—if 
only you will please bear in mind that this is a secret.” 

*‘ Certainly,” we all said in a breath. 

Mr. Horley’s dinner had just been placed before 
him, but he could not begin it till he held the secret 
of the poor young fellow’s distress—thinking, per- 
haps, to be in some way able to help him. 

The prospect of being able to pour the story of his 
woes into other ears had had a distinctly brightening 
effect upon our fellow-passenger, and, as he looked 
now, he was decidedly handsome. 

“It was a year ago,” he began, with a slight wave 
of the hand, and with more spirit than we had given 
him credit for, “that I first met Phyllis y AC odust 
what I thought!” I half-exclaimed with an inaudible 
chuckle.) ‘‘ We loved at sight. Hers was the first 
spotless love of a beautiful, modest, and bewitching 
maiden; mine, the one grand, transcendent passion 
of an adventurous life.’’ 

He paused. He had risen when first he com- 
menced to address us, and the few words he had 
spoken, being accompanied with very expressive 
pantomime, had clearly shown us how deep the passion 
was of which he spoke. This man before us was a born 
orator. Now resuming his seat, and bending slightly 
forward, he went on in the same impressive tone : 
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“ All went smoothly ; birds which I had never 
before taken any notice of seemed now to warble for 
my especial benefit; and, for the first time, I saw 
with my own eyes that broad smile upon the sun 
which I had so often read about. But such ecstasy 
was not to last—alas! only brief counterparts of 
heaven are allowed (perhaps wisely) to us poor mortals 
here. ‘There came between us that barrier which bars 
out more than half the true loves on earth (one which, 
often enough, is hard for Love to climb, despite his 
little wings). I was but a poor struggling artist ; 
she, the only daughter of a rich merchant—and he was 
alive.” 

(“ Exactly! 7? murmured Owen, with his eyes on 
the ceiling.) 

‘‘ After he forbade me the house I became a moral 
wreck. Alas! then I stooped to actions which no 
man could have hired me to do before. I poisoned 
the dog that guarded the back yard, luring him to 
destruction with protestations of the greatest friend- 
ship. I bribed the cook and the night watchman. 
On dark nights I used to steal around, like the veriest 
criminal, to the wall of that back yard, with a pair of 
steps (made for the purpose). Ah, those sweet stolen 
glimpses of a better world! And so one night we 
arranged to fly together to some unknown land.”’ 

(“ Exactly !’? murmured Owen again, while Mr. 
Horley showed increasing sympathy.) 

“Where should we fly to? Would it be safe 
to remain in the States? No. We discussed the 
matter, and decided (Phyllis was a good, sound, 
practical girl) to fly to one of the islands in the 
Pacific, there to start life anew. But it would not be 
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safe to travel straight through to San Francisco ; so, 
to throw her father off the scent, on the appointed 
night we ‘skipped’ and went by way of Fort James, 
intending to stage through the Indian Territory. All 
was then supposed to be quiet—it was just before the 
outbreak.” 

(“Then I was right!” I thought to myself, with 
some little self-applause.) 

“We reached the Fort safely; nor did anything 
happen to alarm us until we reached the Wight Horse 
country. But now Phyllis, looking back, saw, several 
miles behind on our trail, objects coming over the 
brow of the hill; then she clung closer to me, and 
pointed, saying in despair, ‘We are pursued! My 
father ! ” 

‘ But it was worse than that—it was Indians.” 

(““ Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Horley, evidently catch- 
ing the same conjecture that was now a conviction 
with myself.) 

“A band of about fifty were now in full view, 
riding wildly down the slope. Were they merely 
intent upon robbery? Or—oh horrors !—Phyllis ? 
There were two other passengers, men; but what 
should we do against fifty Indians ? 

““Qur one chance,’ exclaimed the driver, ‘lies 
there!’ pointing forwards ; ‘ it’s fifteen mile, but I’m 
goin’ the pile on that one chance. Hang on by yer 
eyebrows !’” 

‘Then he swore and lashed his mules. But, swear 
his hardest, we were losing ground. Not a mile of 
the ground before us had been covered before we 
could distinctly hear yells and whoops. ‘ Charley,’ 
said Phyllis, looking, oh! so tenderly at me, ‘if they 
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kill us, let us die like this,’ and she threw her arms 
about my neck; her embrace thrilled me so, that in 
this awful moment, and before those other men by 
reason of whom we had hitherto been so discreet in 
our behaviour, I believe I thought it would be as good 
a way to die as any—and said so.” 

Again the young man rose, and, as he continued 
by gestures, re-enacted before us the whole of that 
eventful chase to its awful climax; Mr. Horley 
becoming more and more visibly excited—he had yet 
to pass through the Wight Horse country. 

“ Our fellow-passengers,”’ he went on, “now began 
to examine their arms; both had their long Colts; 
the tall dark man also possessed a Winchester (495), 
the magazine of which he proceeded to fill, and also 
put a cartridge in the barrel. The driver unstrapped 
his old converted long army musket, and looked to 
his pistols—not forgetting the while to bestow an 
occasional cut upon the leader-mules or an oath upon 
the wheelers, as required. I had only my Colt, which 
I found to be in perfect working order; and, much to 
our general admiration, Phyllis blushingly produced 
from the secrecy of her heaving bosom, a small silver- 
mounted deringer—but, unfortunately, she had no 
cartridges for it. 

‘As we now drove wildly down the long incline to 
a small and thickly-timbered creek, the red fiends 
were not half a mile behind. No one spoke. Phyllis’s 
dark eyes flashed as she saw how closely we were 
pursued, and the brave girl, with a long-drawn kiss, 
withdrew her embrace, leaving me to fight unfettered 
for our lives and her honour. 

“As we dashed into the stream and our wheels 
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sank in the sand there was a momentary check; the 
mules tried to stop to drink, but by dint of jerking 
the lines, whip-cracking, and shouts of ‘Get up! get 
up !—Pete! you bald-headed son of Jerusalem!’ 
together with many profane and blasphemous exhor- 
tations from the driver, the little animals wriggled 
their tails (a sure sign of willingness in a mule), 
slowly drew us up the opposite bank, and again broke 
into a laborious gallop up the hill. 

“With a sudden jerk the coach came to a stand- 
still, just as the foremost of the Indians entered the 
stream, and the driver shouted, ‘Now pump it into 
7em !’—(the distance was about two hundred yards)— 
‘shoot where they’re thickest.’ 

“The dark man with the Winchester shot five 
times; the driver twice. The volley was received by 
our pursuers with a yell; four of their number rolled 
into the stream; and again we were flying forward as 
before. 

“They were now within a hundred yards, and the 
dark man had all the time been firing with great effect 
—nearly every shot struck either a rider or a horse, 
so closely were they packed together—when the 
driver again laid his team back on their haunches, 
In an instant he had jumped to the leaders and cut 
them free, and also slashed through one trace of the 
wheelers, shouting to us at the same time to jump 
off; then, under his directions as he jumped back to 
us, with a panting ‘All together!’ we turned the 
coach over—only just in time to receive the charge. 

‘“There was a tremendous fusilade; I don’t know 
what happened, or how it happened, except that 
when the smoke cleared off several of the Indians 
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lay stretched out on the ground before us, and that 
we were all uninjured; though several arrows were 
imbedded in the luggage and the woodwork of the 
coach. 

“Now we quickly formed square —one on each 
corner, with Phyllis in the centre. It was this 
movement that saved us. My worst fears were 
realised—it was my lovely Phyllis they were after. 
This we saw, because, as we knelt there awaiting 
another attack, they did not fire upon us; but when 
the driver took one step from the square, with the 
intention of getting some of the luggage to form a 
barricade in front of us, he received an arrow through 
his outstretched arm. 

“ The Indians retired to hold a council of war, and 
we waited; the dark man filled up the magazine of 
his rifle, and we all looked to our pistols. 

‘‘Again they charged us, and this time, although 
we poured a heavy fire into them, they did not re- 
taliate. But one of their number, making a flank 
movement, threw his fifty-foot rawhide. With un- 
erring’ accuracy the noose passed over Phyllis’s head, 
and was in an instant drawn taut about her slender 
waist; but in that same instant a bullet from the old 
musket made the thrower bite the sand. I had just 
time to jerk the rope back before another red devil 
riding wildly by could pick up the end. 

“For a time hostilities ceased. The day was draw- 
ing to a close. 

“<Tf you hadn’t let the leaders go,’ said the dark 
man, wiping the perspiration from his brow, and 
addressing the driver, ‘now would be our time for 
another run. What did you do it for, anyhow?’ 
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“What did I doit for!’ returned the other. ‘ Why, 
them mules ’ll go straight home, and that’s our chance 
—and it’s slim. At the station they’ll know what’s 
up. If I’d had time to tie a note on I’d have done 
it.’ 

“¢ Well, what do you propose to do now?’ 

“«That’s it, replied the driver; he raised his 
broad hat and taking a dark curl, twisted it medi- 
tatively round his finger. ‘And the lady? that’s 
it agen. You don’t know these red heathens. ’Taint 
us they’re after—though all zs fish as gets in their 
seine—nor “taint that express-matter,’ and he cast a 
look at Phylhs. ‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘that bein’ so, 
them devils—excuse me, Miss—Mrs.—them bald- 
headed heathens will wait till night, and then sneak - 
on us in the dark; that’s their style.’ 

“So night closed in upon us. A breeze had sprung 
up at sunset, as 1t generaily does in these parts, and it 
was pitchy dark. The Indians had lighted a large 
fire of buffalo ‘ chips’ at some distance from us, on 
the back-trail, and by its light we could discern 
a number of them eating something—one of their 
horses that we had killed, probably; but, no doubt, 
outposts were stationed round us to prevent any 
chance of escape. 

“Tn the darkness we had made the luggage into a 
barricade, and the driver had also been moving about 
by the mules (which, strange to say, were uninjured— 
probably because the Indians wished to capture them 
alive). Presently he called me to him and whispered: 

“«Here’s your last chance to save her; take it, and 
God help you!’ | 

“Then he made me understand that that last 
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chance was for us (Phyllis and me) to take the mules 
and attempt by hard riding to escape. 

“<Tesperate cases must have a desperate cure,’ he 
went on. ‘There ain’t many things in horse-flesh as 
can outrun *em—is there, Pete, you bald-headed old 
cuss?’ and he caressed the mules in turn. ‘ I’ve fixed 
this one the best I could for the lady; there’s about 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of express papers in 
that sack; all I want you to do is to deliver them safe 
at the station—you understand?’ He made me feel 
the heavy leather sack, strapped on to form a saddle. . 
‘T’ve strapped it there with that Redskin’s rawhide ; 
it'll be a kind o’ remembrance to you of your ride with 
Jim.” I felt that his hand was stretched out, and 
took it. ‘But that ain’t ally he added; does she 
value her honour more than life? ’ 

«¢ Ask her,’ 

‘©¢ No, no need of that—not much! Then this is 
what she must do: change clothes with me. Yes, ’tis 
a queer thing to ask a lady to do, ain’t it? but it’s 
to fool them.’ He pointed to the Indians round their 
fire, and added: ‘ And the less said and sooner done 
the better’ (for I had begun to try to dissuade this 
noble fellow from his purpose, in which he would take 
upon himself the greater risk), 

“Tt was not without considerable entreaty that 
Phyllis consented to the arrangement, and especially 
to the change of clothes; but for all that it was 
speedily effected. ‘Then we whispered our solemn 
leave-takings. Very warmly did I shake Jim’s honest 
hand. But when Phyllis took her leave of him, had it 
been light, I think we should have seen that has eye 
was wet as he whispered : 
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““May I kiss this hand?” Had he gone farther 
than that he would have got it without one little pang 
of jealousy crossing my heart (if that organ has any 
connection with jealousy, which is doubtful). 

““* No fear of gettin’ separated,’ were Jim’s last 
words; ‘them mules ’ll run together like a team, 
through thick and thin.’ 

“And so we sped out into the darkness, to meet 
what fate had in store for us. 

“‘ How we did escape I hardly know. For dear life 
werode! Jim had not overrated his team; but, for all 
that, so closely were we pursued, that several times we 
were obliged to double, and so we soon became hope- 
lessly lost upon the plains. 

“At last our pursuers were outdistanced; from 
time to time we checked our pace to listen, and I, dis- 
mounting, placed my ear to the ground. But now no 
sounds were audible; and we were for the time being 
safe—but lost. Still we did not check our flight. All 
through that long night we urged our mules onward, 
- hoping at every moment that we might observe some 
habitation through the darkness, yet dreading that we 
might only be running in a circle, and so might fall 
again into the clutches of our dreaded foes. 

“When morning broke, it found us on a large 
plain, without any sign of a trail; our mules ex- 
hausted; and no landmark, save that about a mile 
distant there stood a ‘ butte’—one of those curious 
landmarks peculiar to the West, and which show 
the formation of the country to be of a comparatively 
recent period. | 

«This butte rose abruptly from the plain, hike an 


immense sugar-loaf, toa height of some three hundred 
I 
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feet; up its side to about halfway scant grass grew, 
and to that point ascent was possible by climbing ; 
but there the soil ended, and ran into a kind of uneven 
sandstone with vertical edges ; and again, upon the top 
of the sandstone, and forming the summit of the butte, 
was a vast and curious slab of rock, connected only by 
a narrow stem, as if it had originally, by a prehistoric 
race, been carved to represent a gigantic mushroom. ~ 

“T proposed that I should climb up this eminence 
as far as possible, and survey the plain in hope of 
spying out some habitation. Leaving Phyllis (now 
faint and weary—since there was no longer cause for 
immediate anxiety) at the bottom, and taking the 
rawhide rope from what had served her as a saddle, I 
rapidly climbed to the point where the sandstone 
formation began. 

“ But as I carefully, but vainly, scanned from this 
height the vast extent of. plains beneath me in the 
hope of descrying some place of refuge, I suddenly 
uttered an exclamation of horror. Far away, but hot 
on our trail, which they had picked up as only they 
(and such cattle) can, came the Indians! Then my 
head whirled and for the moment failed me. Had 
they, then, brutally massacred those other noble 
fellows ?—perhaps they had carried Jim off in the 
darkness, only to discover that he was not their 
coveted prize. Poor Jim! 

“But action does not desert a man in extremity. 
From where I was I called to Phyllis: before I 
lowered the rope she had already climbed halfway up 
the loose soil. Aided by the rope and the jagged sur- 
face of the sandstone, we clambered to the foot of the 
long stem of the overhanging rock. | 
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““But they will get to us here,’ cried Phyllis; ‘we 
must gain that overhanging ledge above us or we are 
lost. What shall I do ?—What shall we do?” 

““Tmpossible!’ I said, nevertheless looking about 
wildly for some means to accomplish the task. 

“*The rope!’ she said—as women will catch at any 
straw in an emergency and generally the right one. 
The Redskins (there were about twenty of them—was 
this all that remained of their original number ?) were 
drawing near to the foot of the butte. 

“Luckily I am a good hand with the lariat. 
Throwing upwards, with a big loop, the fifth throw 
caught some projection at the top of the great slab 
above us. I felt that the rope held. Fastening the 
other end round Phyllis’s slender waist, and making a 
little noose for her dainty foot (for, lover-like, even in 
that moment, I could not help noticing such things) 
I climbed up hastily hand-over hand; and then, as if 
endowed with a supernatural strength, drew her up 
also—a distance of about thirty feet. Just in time— 
several arrows whizzed by as I drew her over the 
ledge; and one, had she been attired in feminine 
costume, would have gone through her dress.” 

“Well done!” exclaimed Mr. Horley excitedly. 
“ By Jove, a narrow shave!” but without noticing the 
interruption the young man continued : 

““ Now I saw how lucky was the chance by which 
my rope had happened just to catch the only pro- 
jection upon the upper face of the slab; the surface of 
the rock was otherwise flat, and almost smooth: over- 
hanging as it did, the yelling, bloodthirsty crowd below 
could not shoot us. This they saw; about half their 
number descended to the plain, but, as they were 
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forced to go out some distance to see us, their arrows 
fell short. 

“During this time I was shooting down upon 
the others with my pistol through a small crack in 
the outer edge of the rock, and with deadly effect, 
for I killed three and shot another through the top 
of the left shoulder. And presently the Indians who 
had gone out on the plain returned, finding their 
shooting of no effect. 

« Then they tried another dodge. Shooting straight 
up into the air, they tried to drop their arrows upon 
us; but even for Indians this is hard practice; still, 
now and again an arrow fell with terrific force upon 
the rock. 

“ All this time I was dropping my fire upon them 
—and I had now killed ten, but I had shot away my 
last cartridge before 1 was aware of it! What could 
we do now? But in any case I could not any longer 
have used my pistol; for the devils had all this time 
been practising our range (as it were), and arrows 
began to drop heavily upon the rock in such numbers 
that it was only by the utmost attention, and by 
watching them turn in the air, that we contrived 
to dodge them. 

“Thicker and thicker came the deadly shower— 
and one cruel barb just grazed my darling’s tender 
shoulder. With the sight of her blood a diabolical 
idea came upon me. I lowered the rope (the noose 
was still round the projection, and for double safety 
I sat upon it). As I had expected, no sooner had the 
end reached them than they commenced to swarm up 
it like monkeys, or rather fiends. As they swung 
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out over the abyss, at a signal from Phyllis I cut 
the rope. 

“When JI, shivering, looked down, five more of 
their number lay mangled on the plain. 

“Then the remainder, emboldened because I no 
longer fired upon them, regained the rope, and making 
a fresh loop tried to ‘rope’ us. Fortune again favoured 
us. The rope caught upon the same projection as 
before, and, taught by experience, they did not attempt 
to come up it again; and their attention being again 
turned to dropping arrows upon us, I was soon able 
to pull it up; and now, too, at last, the shower of 
arrows ceased. 

“But they in their turn began a diabolical deed. 
There were but six of them left, but these six were the 
most fiendish. Seating themselves at even distances 
round that narrow stem which supported our strong- 
hold, they commenced chipping away into it with 
their sharp-pointed clubs. 

‘* Horror-stricken, for hours and hours I seemed to 
watch them. At first large pieces of the rock came away 
at each succession of blows; then, as they got farther 
in, and the rock became harder, their task became 
more laborious and their awful progress slow. Dog- . 
eedly they worked on—I dared not tell Phyllis what 
was going on below us. 

“An exclamation of joy escaped me: they had 
at last given up the task. With a thankful heart 
I peered down upon their descending forms; how 
I wished I had a few more rounds of ammunition, to 
give them a parting salute ! 

“ But, to my horror, when they reached the plain 
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I saw that I was mistaken. One of our mules had 
died from sheer exhaustion, or he may have received 
a falling arrow: they were going to regale themselves 
and to gain fresh strength for their arduous and fiendish 
task. Then the pangs of hunger seized me also. I 
dared not tell Phyllis, in answer to her many anxious 
questions, the truth. 

“At least, I thought, ‘the cooking will take up 
some little time; perhaps in that interval succour may 
come to us.’ I prayed to Heaven for it. But no! not 
even that hope was well-grounded; for one of them, 
producing a long knife out of his mocassin, ripped up 
the carcass (would my carcass be the next ?); then 
they all fell to, like vultures, upon the entrails of the 
dead beast—raw. Thus my hope was dashed to the 
eround, and there remained only in its place a more 
sickening horror of the brutality of these red men; and 
I resolved that at the last—when that ledge of rock, 
our stronghold, tottered—I must with my own hands 
prevent my darling from any possibility of falling 
into their cruel hands—alive. 

“With hands and faces besmeared with blood 
they came back to their awful work. With renewed 
vigour they hammered away. 

“T lay there at full length peering over—was it - 
an hour or a year? Phyllis did not speak—perhaps 
she had guessed the truth. The silence, save for the 
dull sound of hammering beneath, was both oppressive 
and impressive. In that time all the chief incidents 
in my life seemed to pass before me as a panorama, - 
I had not lived so that I was prepared to take that 
leap. I wondered, with a calmness born of complete 
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resignation, what kind of a sensation it would be to 
fall headlong into that abyss ; and whether I should 
feel the end, or die as if in a delicious dream of flying, 

“With the same calmness I watched those fiends 
at work. Smaller and smaller grew the connection 
with the butte that supported us. 

“As I lay there something seemed to press against 
my inner thigh—strangely enough, it was a cartridge 
in my trouser-pocket; how it could have got there 
and been forgotten, I know not. I put it in my 
revolver, and, leaning as far over as I dared, drew 
a bead upon the old buck directly below me. Then 
another thought came to me and stayed my finger 
just as 1t was about to press the trigger. 

“As I drew myself back again (for I had been 
Jeaning dangerously over) the rock beneath me trembled! 
—I felt it commence to go—and Phyllis fainted. 
With a presence of mind born of the uttermost 
despair I rushed to the opposite side—and balanced tt. 

“But all was over! Again the dread that my 
darling might by some miracle escape immediate death 
came upon me. In agony I looked down on her pros- 
trate form—her fair head lay touching my feet. I 
stooped, and, placing the cold muzzle of the pistol to 
her forehead—waited.” , 

Beads of perspiration stood upon the young man’s 
forehead as he now stood crouching with his fore- 
finger pointing beneath his feet—a study for our 
greatest tragedian. He paused for a second, as if 
completely unnerved and unable through the intensity 
of his feelings to proceed. I caught one glimpse of 
Mr, Horley’s face—it too was a study; but such 
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studies as one may see produced upon the faces in the 
front row of a pit in a theatre where some stirring 
drama is being enacted. My heart went out in 
sympathy to this young man, as still keeping the 
same attitude, but reeling slightly, he continued in 
wild excitement : 

“Was it a decade ?—probably it was but a few 
seconds—I cannot tell! Again the dull sound of 
hammering began beneath....one.... two—lI took 
a firmer grip of the trigger and closed my eyes.... 
TtHREE—THE ROCK TOTTERED !!” 

An exclamation broke from us in one breath. 

“G-g-o-o00 on!”? exclaimed Mr. Horley, now lean- 
ing forward and his face aglow with excitement. 

“T can't!” returned the young man, still standing ; 
but the hight had left his eyes, and he stood expression- 
less—the old abject misery had again encompassed 
his soul. 

“ Poor fellow!” cried the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man, clasping the stranger’s hand and turning to us: 
“Gentlemen, we can’t help him. Isee in his face how 
it happened—that rock fell into the abyss carrying 
poor Phyllis with it, and her youn life (just budding 
into womanhood) was crushed 

“No, no!” cried the young man in agony, “ not 
that ! 

“Well, go on!” we all said in a breath. 

“T can’t!” again exclaimed the young fellow— 
“that’s it! That’s the cause of my despair! That’s 
why I can’t sleep. Alas, why did I tellit you? Iam 
already driven to the borderland of lunacy—there is 
no hope, no hope!” and with that he subsided, the 
very personification of abject misery. 
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We crowded round him, and, taking his hand in 
ours, asked what in Heaven’s name we could do. 

‘“ Nothing, nothing,” he said, simply; then, a far- 
away smile lighting up his countenance, he added: 
“You see, I am writing that story for the Underland 
Quarterly. I have got so far as I told you, and 
now——” 

“All aboard!” shouted the stage driver; for, un- 
noticed by us, the coach had driven up and now stood 
waiting at the door, and the tone of the driver (who 
had waited some minutes already) was authoritative in 
the extreme. 

Then as that kind-hearted old gentleman surveyed 
his untouched meal, a sense of forgotten hunger came 
upon him, and a light kindled in his eye in curious 
contrast with his attitude of sympathy; he let the 
hand he held in his fall gently, but it was lucky 
indeed for that ill-fated young author that a glance 
has not the power to kill. 

“ All aboard !”? again shouted the driver. 

Mr. Horley grabbed the bottle nearest him, con- 
cealed it under his coat, and made for the door, 
muttering as he went: “ Con-con-con-confer-fer-fer-fer- 
found!” (as the door slammed behind him)—“s-s-s- 
ser-ser-ser-” (as he climbed up to ride with the 
driver)—“ such a!” (jerked out as the horses started 
violently forward, nearly leaving him behind). 

For about a hundred yards we could see the good 
old man’s mouth twitching convulsively ; then, as the 
coach jumped a raised crossing, we saw that another 
word had slipped its moorings. 

But, as I (like our dyspeptic friend) expect this to 
appear before a moral public, perhaps it is Just as well 
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that we could hear no more. For, like a certain young 
lady, although we could not catch the word itself yet 
we fancied that it commenced (about fifty yards this 
side of the crossing) with ‘‘ d-d-d-d-d,” and ended (on 
the other) with “ nation!” 


PAID UP TO DATE. 


I, 


Eima Low, of Medicine Bend, was a man who, in a 
matter of argument, would have silenced the mouth 
of a cannon (with two n’s. I will not go the other 
length). He had, in the*perverted idiom of the Bend 
(and of some more civilised regions also), the gift of 
the gab. It was confidently affirmed, by men noted 
on the Bend for inveterate veracity, that it was Elma 
who talked the tail off the “Johnstone”? comet; 
and though many ventured to question the truth of 
that assertion, the only grounds they could give for 
doing so were that he was at that time known to be 
suffering from a severe attack of asthma. 

When Jack Downs shot Mike T'ravers, and was 
hunted in consequence for ten days in the mountains 
before being captured, it was Elma Low who talked 
the jury, after all the trouble and risk they had had in 
catching him, into returning him “‘a vote of thanks.” 

The most handsome thing about Low was his 
Christian name. He was a tall, thin, sinewy man, 
with a weedy, straggling beard, and a picturesquely 
ugly face; and of dollars he was almost entirely 
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destitute. It must, therefore, have been owing to the 
cift mentioned above that he wheedled Molly Morris 
into marrying him. Whereupon he took up a “ home- 
stead”? and a “ timber-claim” with the confidently 
expressed intention of raising cattle and a family. 

In the settlement on the Bend there was naturally 
a dearth of womankind, and old Morris’s daughter, 
with her pretty face, had little cause for jealousy. 
Cowboys, in passing the Morris ranche, had been wont 
to make their horses buck to the best advantage, and 
in a manner that would have severely tried the seat 
(and found it wanting) of many a stout caracoling 
knight of the olden days; rich cattle-men had laid 
their hearts (and what is more, their purses) at Molly’s 
pretty feet ; and now their patience was sorely tried 
indeed, for Elma Low, upon the smallest provocation, 
would fall to and descant upon his wife’s numerous 
perfections till, in local phraseology, “‘ he made every- 
body plumb weary!” But of all the weary listeners 
on these occasions none had so sore a heart as des- 
perate Jack Downs. Until the Travers incident, Jack 
had stood high in the favour of Molly Morris, and 
even now, though that unhappy event had destroyed 
his chances with her, he refused to acknowledge that 
his was the fault. 

So matters went on for a while, quietly enough to 
all seeming, til] in the spring a change for the better 
took place in the condition of the Low family. Hlma’s 
brother down in Arizona died quite unexpectedly, and 
as unexpectedly Elma found himself the possessor of 
several hundred dollars and a nice little “ bunch” of 
cattle. On his claim there was a good spring—for 
this reason he had taken it up; so now, making a 
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“first payment” upon the section adjoining, he com- 
menced to put his affairs straight, and, generally 
speaking, to “ fix things” before setting out upon the 
long task of fetching his newly acquired cattle up the 
trail from Arizona. But to part from Molly, and for 
so long a time, too, was a pill of such unpleasant 
flavour that he deferred taking it as long as possible ; 
so he “ fixed” and “fixed ” until there was no longer 
any possible excuse to keep him at home, and then, 
leaving his wife again at her father’s, very reluctantly 
set out. 

It was midday when he started, for he intended 
to ‘‘make” a ranche thirty miles south for the night ; 
but in going through the pass about ten miles south 
of Medicine Bend he chanced to meet Jack Downs. 

“Why, where in the world are you making for 
this time in the day?” asked Jack, with the cordial 
tone which since the Travers incident had been 
habitual with him. 

«* And the same to you,” replied Elma. 

“Oh, just having a look round ”—which was not 
true, for Downs, having heard that Elma was setting 
out that day, had been on his way to the Morris 
ranche, under the pretext that he wanted to see the 
old man about some horses, for he was starting in life 
as Low had done, but in horses instead of cattle. He 
turned his horse round’and rode with Elma, who, in a 
long-winded, roundabout conversation, explained his 
whole mission and business, and generally let his 
tongue run away with him. He did not stop till the 
pair found themselves at Jack’s ranche, a few miles on 
the road. Elma assented willingly to stay and have 
something to eat; for, indeed, he was loth to hurry 
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on a journey which was to lead him daily farther 
from home and Molly. And when his inner man was 
satisfied, his tongue ran away again on the old, old 
subject, till it had sent Jack into a thoroughly ex- 
asperated and profound slumber, whereupon he per- 
suaded himself that he had better put up there 
altogether for the night. 

Next morning Jack watched his friend out of sight 
with much relief. He stood there, after Elma had 
disappeared, for some time, motionless and thoughtful. 
“ Old waterspout!” he said to himself, apostrophising 
his departed friend. Then he turned his head towards 
Medicine Bend, and gazed thoughtfully up the pass. 
“They say where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

All unconscious that his neighbour was plotting 
against him with the subtlety of true villainy, Elma 
journeyed on, striking into the trail at Hunter’s Lake, 
and so, for a period of several months, passed out of 
the life of the settlement. 


The amount of business done between “old man 
Morris” and Jack Downs during the next few months 
became the talk of the Bend; and when people 
presently began to chaff the latter familiarly about it 
he said nothing, but smiled knowingly, and let them 
draw their own inferences. But so artfully did he 
conceal from Mrs. Low the true reason of his frequent 
visits, that she failed to see anything peculiar in 
them. She had always been accustomed to a great 
deal more than her fair share of flattery and attention 
from the men about her. The shooting of Mike 
Travers was an affair long past, and now almost for- 
gotten ; and it must be remembered that, according to 
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the standard and verdict of the Bend, Jack had been 
perfectly in the right in that matter, and had even 
found himself popular on account of it—Mike had been 
no loss to the settlement ; and so gradually, and in all 
innocence on Molly’s part, the old friendly footing had 
become re-established between them. 

But the months passed on, and autumn came, and 
now Hlma was expected back. 

It was the first week in November before Mrs. Low 
received the longed-for letter to say that her husband, 
if all went well, would reach home about a week later. 
Several days of that time went by, when one morning 
Jack Downs rode into the settlement—it was not his 
custom, as he generally cut straight across. On his 
way out to old Morris he talked freely with several 
men whom he met, spoke lightly of Molly, and one 
man called him a “liar.” He reached the ranche—the 
old man was out; and an hour later Jack and Mrs.. 
Low were riding across the bridge together. Several 
men had congregated there, and the one who had 
called Jack a liar would have stopped him and spoken, 
' but he saw that Mrs. Low looked pale and downcast, 
and he put his own construction to the look—perhaps 
also he noticed another kind of look in Jack’s eye as 
it met his—and was silent. So all stood aside, arguing, 
_ perhaps, that “it was not their funeral,” and that if 
they interfered it might be, and let the pair pass, and 
wondered. And for some time they speculated as to 
whose would be the next funeral at Medicine Bend, 
Elma Low being made the favourite—although the 
other had the record—at three to two. 

When Mr. Morris returned to the ranche he rode 
up to the door as was his wont, and leaving his horse 
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standing, went in to see that things were all right and 
to receive his daughter’s usual welcome. He called 
her by her name, and wondered where she was, for it 
was within an hour of sundown. But when he went 
to the stable he found that her horse was out. 

“ Gone down to the settlement,” he said, mentally ; 
“T wonder what after.” Such a proceeding on her 
part was nothing unusual. 

Then he looked to the wants of his horse, and 
putting a feed into the ‘‘ feed-box ” of hers too, went 
back to the house. The fire was out. ‘ She must ha’ 
been gone a good while,” he thought, as he ht it 
again; and he was just putting on the kettle in 
readiness for supper when one of his ‘‘hands”’ re- 
turned. 

“Seen anything of Molly, John?” He spoke 
always of his daughter as ‘‘ Molly.” 

“No; why?” asked John, without looking up. 
He was one of the men who had been backing Elma 
down at the bridge. 

“She’s out; down at the Bend, I expect. Ain’t 
much else to go to. Hadn’t you better set about 
getting some supper? Pm hungry; how is it with 
VOU er 

Without noticing the question John took a stick 
from the stove and lighted his pipe, then went out 
and commenced to ates wood and whistle, and very 
lugubriously he whistled too. 

Presently the old man called to him: “John! I 
wish the girl was back. I don’t much like the look of 
that bank,” pointing to a gray bank of clouds in the 
western horizon. “ We don’t often get much of a 
storm from there this time o’ year, but it looks risky.” 
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Darkness set in. They finished supper, but still 
Mrs. Low had not returned. A strong wind had 
sprung up from the west, and the old man walked 
again and again to the door. A fine snow was be- 
ginning to drive against the windows, and the siding 
of the house cracked and creaked. 

“T suppose the girl’s all right, John ?”’ said the old 
man, seating himself uneasily. 

“ Bless you, yes; she’s stopped down at the Bend; 
no cause to fear about her; she knows,” replied John, 
confidently. 

But for all that Mr. Morris did not sit still long. 
“T suppose I’m getting old and simple,” he said, pre- 
sently. ‘‘I wish you would put the saddle on my horse, 
and I’ll go down to the Bend and see after her.” 

“ Not on such a night as this!” exclaimed John, 
going to the door and looking out. The snowstorm 
had now become a driving blizzard. ‘I don’t know 
about old, but if you go out on such a night as this 
you’d certainly be simple.” 

“ Come, do as I tell you, there’s a good man, while 
I put some warmer clothes on; it won’t be so awful 
bad going down with the storm to the settlement, but 
0 course we couldn’t get back.” And from the absent 
yet decided way in which the old man spoke his man 
knew that he meant to go. 

“Then I shall go along too, so there’ll be two to 
laugh at,” said John, as he put on a “slicker” and drew 
a cap down over his ears. 

“Don’t be such a fool!” 

“Two fools is better than one.” 

So together they sallied out and drifted with the 


storm. 
K 
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It was the first storm of the season, and an early 
one. The snow was not so fine and powdery as it 
would have been later on in the intense cold of winter, 
and consequently it was driven straight ahead and did 
not whirl; setting as it did nearly straight to the 
Bend, they reached the store without much difficulty. 
Had they missed it, “things would have looked sort 
o’ risky,” as John remarked. 

This store at the Bend was also the post-office of 
the settlement, and the hotel. When the proprietor 
saw the old man out on such a night he was not 
surprised at his first question, and in fact had antici- 
pated it. 

“Seen anything of Molly to-day ?” 

“Mrs..Low? Yes.” 

“Then she’s all right ?” 

‘< Oh, yes, she’s all right.” : 

Mr. Morris noticed nothing in the way it was 
said; he saw only the answer to his question, and was 
happy and relieved, for he had certainly had a pre- 
sentiment that things were not all right. 

“Got room in your stable for two horses?” he 
asked, cheerily. 

“ More room than oats.” 

‘Where is the girl?” asked the father, looking 
round when he regained the store. 

There were several storm-bound men sitting tilted 
back against the wall. Only a few minutes ago these 
same men, who now looked upon the old man with 
grave and pitying eyes, had been talking and laughing 
boisterously over that day’s “scandalous elopement.” 

“She said she would stop the night with Mrs. 
Dale,” the storekeeper said, not verturing the truth ; 
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and the old man retired to sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

For some time the other men stayed up and talked 
quietly together, but there was no sound of laughter 
again in the store that night; and soon no sound at 
all, save the violent, fitful gusts of the storm without. 
Hven these grew less and less frequent towards 
morning, and before daybreak all nature, mantled in 
white, was hushed to rest. 

The sun and Mr. Morris both came up smiling, 
and about the same time; but the former outsmiled 
the latter. For when the old man learnt, little by 
little, all that Medicine Bend had to tell him of his 
daughter, he sat in the store, with his head bowed 
down, like a prosperous man suddenly broken up in 
business. He hated to stay there, and yet he had not 
the strength to go. The men beside him offered him 
but rough, though well-meant consolation. Some 
said: “ Cheer up, old man!” Others (wise ones) said 
that he should have foreseen what would happen ; and, 
laying the blame upon himself, he preferred these latter. 
Until the evening he sat there, rarely looking up. 

Then it was that Elma Low rode up to the store 
and sat awhile on his horse outside. He had just 
returned, was “‘ right glad to be back again.” He 
was in his merriest mood; he had a “ how d’ye do” 
and a hearty handshake for all; agreed it had been 
a tough night; told how he had “ bedded down”’ the 
cattle about fifteen miles south; didn’t want to drive 
them through the snow, they were tired enough, so 
thought he would just ride on ahead and see how the 
Bend was—“ how goes it?”’ And so for some time 
he ran on, first to one, then to another, He had 

K 2 
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so much to tell, that it was a long time before he 
noticed anything peculiar in the manner of the men 
about him. Then suddenly a light broke in upon 
him, and he saw that something was amiss in the 
settlement. 

“Why, what’s up, fellows? Anybody lost last 
night? Something happened on the Bend? Any- 
body dead ?”’ | 

“No, Elma, not dead; worse yet!” It was the 
old man’s greeting. He had tottered out to the door 
and joined the group. 

Then again, little by little, the strong man learnt 
the hard lesson that had added more years to his 
father-in-law than he was hke to carry. They who 
had expected him to launch out were disappointed. 
He leant upon his horse the while, sideways, but 
said nothing. The old man went back to his chair. 
By the time one after another had told all there was 
to tell, Elma had come to the base conclusion that 
there is no good on earth. He took his pistol from 
its holster, and the storekeeper stood aside, thinking 
he might be dangerous, but he only dusted and re- 
placed it; and as he did so, he said, “Jack.” Later 
on he whetted an ominous-looking knife twice across 
the “candle” * of his saddle, and the only two men 
who heard what he said as he returned it to its sheath 
never repeated the words. ‘Then, as he turned his 
horse round, and would have ridden away, the pro- 
prietor of the store called out, asking whether he was 
going’ home, or to the Morris ranche. 

“No, not home,’ he replied, sarcastically. Then, 
with forced simplicity, he added: ‘I just want to 

* Cantle. 
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have a look round at Jack Downs’ ranche first, boys; 
I fancy he’s got a horse or two might suit me.” 

Then first one man said: “I want a horse or two 
myself;” then another: “I’m going up that way 
myself ;°*? but Elma stopped them, saying: 

“T don’t mind your company, but, mind you, I 
make this trade alone.” 

It was night when Elma Low and some half-a- 
dozen others rode out from Medicine Bend, but not 
very dark on account of the snow. 

When the old. man asked where Elma had gone to, 
they told him that he had “gone home.’ ‘Then, 
getting their horses, he and John went home too. 

Elma and his party rode on through the night. 
They did not go by way of the pass, for they knew 
that the snow must have drifted heavily into it; but 
they took a longer round, skirting the bluffs. At last 
they came in sight of Jack Downs’ ranche. The house 
was a small “frame” shanty of but one storey ; a faint 
light glmmered from the west window, and threw 
the shadows of the men like giants on the snow, as 
they surrounded the house. 

When all were stationed, Elma went to the door 
and knocked loudly. No one answered. He lifted 
the latch and walked in; as he did so, the lamp 
flickered up and went out. 


II. 


Wuen Mrs. Low and Jack Downs left the Bend 
together, they rode to the latter’s ranche almost with- 
out exchanging a word. They went by way of the 
pass, and as they entered the “neck” the wind was 
blowing hard and the sky was overcast. Mrs. Low 
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did not notice these things, but Jack noted the 
change with satisfaction. By the time they had 
traversed the pass and came out again into the open 
on the other side, the snow drifted heavily across 
them as they rode; but the storm was not yet a 
recular blizzard, and besides, the full fury of the wind 
was somewhat broken by the bluffs. Mrs. Low did 
not know how stiff and tired the riding and the facing 
the storm had made her until they arrived at last 
within the enclosure around the house, and she, dis- 
mounting, found it at first difficult to stand. 

“You run to the house, light a lamp, and look 
after Hlma,” said Jack, as he lifted her to the 
ground; ‘I'll see to the horses.” Then, as she 
turned away, he began hastily to take off the saddles ; 
having done that, he led the horses by their bridles 
down to the gate of the enclosure; here he unbridled 
them and let them go. His own, he knew, would 
not drift far from home; hers, he thought, would 
find its way home again after the storm abated. 
As he closed the gate and turned towards the house 
again he saw the light of the lamp, which glimmered 
faintly through the storm. A hurricane was blowing. 
He stopped for some minutes under the lee of the 
stable to think; his plans were not yet fully laid. 
What he had thought to be the hardest part of 
the task was certainly accomplished; but how to 
carry out the whole plot he certainly did not quite see. 
Old Morris, he thought, would easily fall into the 
views of Medicine Bend; perhaps he would seek 
revenge, but this Jack did not dread, as he knew 
that he had carried out everything so well that 
no one would side against him; as far as the Bend 
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was concerned, the general feeling would be rather 
against Mrs. Low than against himself. But how 
about EHlma? He must in some way waylay him 
as he returned, or, come the worst, they would fight 
it out, and, being a desperate man, he was quite 
willing to take his chances on the outcome. He 
was a desperate man playing a reckless game, and, 
moreover, he had this advantage, that he knew 
Elma well enough (he thought) to suppose that, 
after what he would hear at the Bend, he would 
have nothing more to do with his wife, perhaps 
even would not give her another thought. But he 
had summed up without hearing the defence. 

When Mrs. Low hastily lghted the lamp, ex- 
pecting to see her husband lying there—left there 
in the dark, poor man!—badly, perhaps mortally, 
wounded, and saw nothing, she was thunderstricken ; 
in a glance she saw that the bed on which she 
had been told that she would find him lying had 
not been occupied, nor were there any other signs 
in the house that he had been there at all. Instantly 
the conviction came upon her that she was the 
victim of a trick, and a trick of the basest kind. 
Recollections of many little incidents, gone unnoticed 
at the time, flashed into her memory. She re- 
membered then how Jack had once sworn that 
she should be no other man’s but his, and her 
thought was to escape. She opened the door to 
listen; the wind howled against the latch; the 
snow nearly blinded her. Wrapping her cloak more 
tightly round her, and feeling a new strength in 
her weary limbs, she opened the door wide and 
fled out into the night. 
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So it was that when Jack, delaying now that 
the final step was reached, returned to the house 
at last he found the door open and the house 
empty. | 

Had she, then, found him out? If so, she must be 
in hiding. He searched the shanty (no very difficult 
task) in every crevice, but found nothing; then the 
stable, and round the haystack, with a similar result. 
Was it possible that she had struck clean out on such 
a night? She must be crazy! Was he much better? 
No! Winding a comforter about his neck, he ran out, 
first this way and then that, wildly. Then he stopped 
to think, suddenly, for the thought struck him that 
she had, like a horse, struck out for home—through 
the pass. So his futile, uncertain search turned toa 
fixed course; he ran, nor did he notice how far, till he 
gained the opening of the pass. Here the snow 
became deeper, and he foundered laboriously through 
it, trying to listen now and again in hopes that he 
might hear the “ crunching” of snow ahead. All up 
through the pass, to the very neck, he struggled on ; 
and here, full three miles from his house, himself 
utterly exhausted, he found her, beneath an over- 
hanging rock, sunk down in a crouching position, 
asleep. 

At his touch she roused slightly from her lethargy 
and called feebly, ‘‘ Elma, Elma, help!” and the rock 
above answered mockingly, “‘ Help!” Then she was 
stillagain. 

Jack, exhausted, watched the snow drifting in 
front of them ; it could not reach them beneath the 
rock, but was building up a white wall in front of it, 
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and he realised that they would soon be hedged in. 
He waited as long as he dared to wait to regain his 
wasted strength, and then, raising her in his arms, 
plunged out through the drift and into the storm 
again. As Mrs. Low felt herself being lifted she tried 
to scream, and with what feeble strength she had 
remaining she beat at his face with her fist; but in 
the blinding storm he did not feel her blows. He 
waded on, struggling with his burden, until his own 
limbs grew stiff and numb. He had not made more 
than a hundred yards’ progress, and as the utter hope- 
lessness of his task and his own helplessness was 
borne in upon him, he sank with her to the ground. 
Still he had strength enough remaining to draw her 
back beneath the bluffs, where the ground was bare 
under their slight shelter. 

“ Molly,” he said, placing her as comfortably as he 
could, “‘ I lied to you, but I loved you, and looked on 
until I couldn’t stand it any longer” (he had to stop 
to catch his breath). “I was crazy, maybe, but I 
couldn’t help it—and, maybe, I’m crazy yet. But 
now it’s over with us—it’s our last journey, and we’ve 
made the running—can you forgive me? ” 

He had leaned over her as he said this, his voice 
growing more feeble as he went on. Her lips parted, 
but no sound came from them. 

“ Here’s the letter,’ he continued, feebly, and he 
placed a little folded paper in her open hand. “I 
snatched it.’ He could say no more, and sank 
back. 

Her little fingers closed tightly upon the paper—it 
was the note she had written and left for her father ; 
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and then, although she could move neither hand nor 
foot, she knew what Medicine Bend—and what 
Hima—would think. As they lay it happened that 
Jack was to the windward; he recognised the fact, 
and would have moved so that his body sheltered 
hers, but his limbs were powerless—it was too late. 
And so, side by side, this ill-assorted couple fell 
asleep. | 

And although his eyes stood open, they did not see 
the morning break a little later; nor did they know 
that all that day the sun smiled down upon them, as 
is its wont upon the just and upon the unjust—upon 
the hvying and the dead. 


When Elma opened the door of Jack Downs’ house, 
he of course found the place empty. Trying to relight 
the lamp, he found that it had really burnt itself out, 
and had needed only the slightest concussion to ex- 
tinguish the dying flame. 

The night was welladvanced towards morning when 
he and his companions turned for home; and, why I 
know not, they elected to go back by way of the pass. 
On account of the depth of snow they did not ride, 
but walked and led their horses, picking their way 
along under the bluffs, where in places the ground 
was bare of snow in patches intersected by heavy 
drifts. 

Elma, who led the party, was vowing dire vengeance 
anew upon Jack Downs and upon his wife wherever 
and whenever he should find them. But when, near 
the neck of the pass, he did really come upon them 
together (just as he had wished)—in truth he had 
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nearly fallen over their bodies—he started violently 
back and called up his companions. 

As one of them threw a light upon Molly’s sweet 
upturned face, all thought of revenge fell from him, 
and he stood awhile as a man turned to stone. All 
his bitter feelings turned to grief, and he would in 
that moment have given his own life that she might 
regain hers. 

“ Dead,” said one of the men beside him. 

“ Yes—both dead.” Hlma’s voice was broken as 
he bent down. “And to think this is as I wished it 
might be—and that I might have doneit....No! 
I don’t think I should.” 

When the men with Elma saw him raise the listless 
body of his wife into a sitting posture and lay the 
head upon his knee, they withdrew to a distance. 

Day was breaking. 

In the hazy dawn some fancied that they saw him 
press the fair hair back from off the white forehead, 
and bend down—and perhaps they saw aright. 

When the gates of morning opened, the soft hight 
shone upon a man from whom all bitterness, save that 
of grief, had departed. But the first ray of sunshine, 
looking down over the edge of the drift, and touching 
his silk neckerchief and her wayward hair as one with 
gold, lent a new light from heaven to her sweet pale 
faAC@ rents . 

The eyes of the weak, frail woman opened slowly, 
and she awakened as from a troubled dream. 

“Qh, Elma! Elma! ” 

“Molly! Darling!” 

They who saw say that a great light fell upon 
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Elma’s homely, weather-beaten face, and that from 
that hour he was a pleasant-looking man. 

But the strong man who lay beside them, he who 
should have withstood by far the greater hardship, 
slept on.... For the wages of Sin is Death. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


THERE, where the head of the Mule Horn falls in a 
cascade amongst the boulders, broken in its descent 
and turned aside so often by large red moss-grown 
rocks, past which, though falling, it merely seems to 
glide—handed down, as it were, from ledge to ledge, 
from rock to rock, from boulder to boulder, a tongue of 
crystal water falling, flowing on, almost without a 
murmur; where the valley of the stream, between 
mountain and mountain, lies open, save for the willows 
and the wild roses that cluster thickly on either bank, 
and join hands across the water; where the road down 
the mountain-side is rough and rocky, overgrown with 
wild creepers, and blocked here and there by fallen 
pines and tangled briars, till it is well-nigh impassable, 
even on foot; and where now all is solitude and (save 
for the low murmur of the water) silence, there stood, 
only a few years ago, a saw-mill. 

Where now the bear and the elk come down to 
drink, and the breaking twig makes several echoes, 
there, only a few years ago, those rocks re-echoed to 
the ring of the woodman’s axe, the falling and rolling 
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of heavy timber, the puffing of steam, and the hum of 
the circular saw. 

And that is why, though countless pines hang 
-dauntlessly out over the cliffs that bound this great 
ravine, its floor is clear of timber. A rough fence 
crosses the ‘‘ neck”? below—it made a pasture for the 
oxen. The tumble-down cabin, and the enclosure 
within the stockade around it, were respectively the 
abode and the ‘‘ truck-patch”’ of those to whom the 

mill belonged. 

Perhaps, some day, the solitude may again be 
broken (and permanently) by the ever-advancing flood 
of civilisation. Perhaps, even, some day, a busy and 
thriving town may have sprung up in this now 
secluded spot. 

Some such thought as this, and others, vaguer and 
less well-defined, engendered of the solitary grandeur 
of the scene and the glow of a full calm autumn day 
in the rare mountain atmosphere, passed through my 
mind as I worked my way slowly up the valley, making 
towards the saw-mill. I had come over from the 
camp where I was living, about four miles distant. I 
was bent on taking a holiday. With rod and tackle I 
had followed up the stream in search of mountain- 
trout; for I knew that here they abounded. Yet, 
although I had cast my fly diligently into every likely 
nook of the stream, and behind every boulder in the 
current, I had met with no better success than certain 
fishermen of old had once obtained (though no doubt 
they were the better craftsmen). 

Having come to a clear place, where the stream 
was not overgrown with briars, and where it opened 
out into a kind of basin of considerable width, I stood 
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near the bank and cast out over the water; meditated 
and cast—cast and meditated. Never so much asa 
“rise 7” ! 

Turning round with the sudden conviction that in 
some mysterious way the solitude of the place had 
been invaded, I came face to face withan Indian. He 
stood close behind me, motionless, as no doubt he had 
for some time been standing, watching me fish (and 
fish in vain). 

I had imbibed some of the local antipathy for Red- 
skins, and it was in no way diminished by the crafty 
way in which this particular one must have come upon 
me. lasked myself, what right had he to come prying 
about me, with not so much asa “ How?” And yet 
the mere fact that he was a red man proclaimed that 
in reality he had more right there than I. We looked at 
each other for a moment, rather dubiously on my part, 
quite impassively on his, but as he was apparently not 
disposed to break the silence, I turned to the stream 
once more. We exchanged never a word, and I went 
on with my fishing, casting lustily over the water, now 
up-stream, now down; and he looked on as before. 
Presently, however, I was surprised by the remark, 
very drily expressed, by my hitherto silent friend: 

“White man dam fool! ” 

In which sweeping category he of course included 
the whole white race, and me in particular. 

Perhaps it was all the English he knew. At any 
rate it was by actions alone, and not by words, that he 
further explained himself. 

Taking my rod (a light split-cane) in his hands, he 
shook it—and grinned. Now the thoughts passing in 
an Indian’s mind must be jocular indeed, to bring such 
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an expression to his stoical and impassive face. And 
when he came to examine my artificial fly, he went 
still further—he smiled. A very huge joke indeed is 
required towin ared smile. I knew what was passing 
within him; he was thinking that white men must 
have a very poor opinion of the sagacity of a trout. It 
may, or may not (probably not), have crossed his mind 
that in our language the two words—fish and fool— 
are sometimes used synonymously. 

Having stripped my fly from the hook (a proceed- 
ing which I submitted to, partly out of admiration of 
his impertinence and partly out of curiosity as to his 
next proceeding), he began to amuse me (perhaps it 
was my turn) by jumping about in the neighbouring 
grass, like a big, tanned, overgrown school-boy, until 
he had captured a grasshopper. Having impaled the 
unfortunate insect upon the hook, and taking the line 
in his hand, he went a few yards lower down the 
stream ; then, lying down at full length, drew himself 
slowly and cautiously to the brink, and lowered his 
bait—close in, under the edge. In about a minute he 
had secured a fine fish. Solemnly handing me the 
tackle (and not the trout), with the simple remark, 
“Tnjun no dam fool,’ he as solemnly and noiselessly 
withdrew altogether, and disappeared. 

I had met with a man who, though red, in this 
strange record plays an important role. 

Also I had gained my first practical experience of 
how to take mountain-trout. And if you say it is not 
the way to take trout, then I must assure you that 
there is as much difference between taking an English 
and a mountain-trout, as there is between catching a 
Kuropean mole and a Yankee one. 
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As I wagged my head sagaciously over this very 
identical distinction and difference, I passed on through 
a small patch of willows tangled with creepers, round 
a bend of the ravine, and came out in full view of the 
old saw-mill and the deserted log-hut. But to my 
surprise (for I had been here once before, and quite 
lately) it was not deserted. On the contrary, it had 
been transformed into a decent dwelling, from the 
chimney of which smoke curled upwards and threw its 
shadow upon the gray cliffs beyond. There was a 
good attempt at a garden round the house, and two 
young men were engaged with a yoke of oxen in 
extracting stumps. 

I made my way up to them and was very cordially 
greeted ; they might well be glad to see a visitor in so 
lonely a place. They were two brothers, named Keane, 
frank and pleasant fellows, who talked quite openly of 
their pleasure at having lighted on this lovely spot, 
and one so well adapted for their purpose—for the 
proximity of the camp would ensure them a ready 
market for all “ truck”? produce. 

‘“Tt’s a strange thing,” I presently said, half-aloud, 
as I looked up the slope of the valley, “that this land 
hasn’t been taken up before. It’s been already 
cleared of timber by the saw-mill; and it hes so 
that every inch of it can be irrigated with a little 
trouble——” 

«Which is uncommonly pleasant, from our point 
of view,” put in Henry, the elder of the two brothers. 
“ But the fact is, the place has the reputation, as it 
seems, of being a little bit uncanny—not now, but in 
the winter. There’s something, but what it is, exactly, 
we haven’t made out, about a shadow that comes 
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when snow has fallen. But I don’t think we are 
quite the kind of men to be frightened by that sort of 
thing. And at any rate, we are ready for it.” 

“Talking of being ready,” putin Will, the younger, 
“T fancy that’s what the dinner is, at this present 
moment. Suppose we go in and have it?” 

I had only known them half an hour or so, but 
they pressed me so heartily to join them in their meal 
that I gladly assented—though at first I had demurred 
a little, for I had gathered that there was a Mrs, Keane 
at the house, not in particularly good health, and was 
afraid I should be intruding. 

“Not at all!” said Will. ‘On the contrary, it'll 
be a great treat for the missus; she is such an uncom- 
monly bright little woman, and so fond of seeing 
people. I’m afraid sometimes, do you know,” a little 
anxiously to his brother, “that she'll find this place 
rather lonesome.” And then to me again: ‘‘ She was 
such a favourite where we came from.” 

He spoke earnestly, almost tenderly, and at the 
tone of his voice a shade seemed to fall upon his 
brother’s face. But I had barely time to notice it 
before we had arrived at the log-hut; and a moment 
later I was making the acquaintance of Mrs. Keane 
herself. She was a very pretty little woman, rather 
dark, and evidently of a lively disposition when in 
good health. Hven now, beyond the fact that she 
looked a trifle worn, I could not see that there was 
much the matter with her. Will Keane himself seemed 
to think so, for, looking admiringly at her after a 
rather lively sally on her part at his expense, he 
spoke across the table to his brother: 

“The mountain air is doing the missus as much 
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good as we thought it would. She is a heap better 
than she was this time last week, ain’t she? ” 

“Yes, that she is,’ assented Henry, heartily. 
“You see,” turning to me, “‘ that’s why we came here. 
She was sort o’ sickly, ’way back in Illinois, and we 
thought the mountains might set her up some; and so 
we sold out there—though we did leave a real good 
thing.” 

Altogether, they were a cheery and united trio; 
such as, in that wild country, it did one’s heart good 
to meet. I ventured to say as much to Will Keane, 
as I was taking my leave in the afternoon, and to 
congratulate him on the happy disposition of his wife. 

“ My wife?” he ejaculated, with round eyes, and 
then suddenly flushing up. “You mistake—I’m her 
brother-in-law. Her brother-in-law, man, don’t you 
see? She's my brother’s wife. Why, what on 
earth be 

I muttered all sorts of apologies for my stupid 
mistake; and so departed. It was a stupid mistake, 
certainly ; and yet somehow, as I made my way back 
towards the camp, it perplexed me as I thought of it. 
I had been introduced to Mrs. Keane in hazy terms; 
and the equal familiarity with which both brothers 
addressed her had given me no clue as to their re- 
spective relationship to her. Why, then, had I un- 
consciously settled within my mind that of the two, 
Will was her husband? Somehow the idea clung to 
me that he had an entry to her inner life that was 
denied to the elder brother. | 

Often, that autumn, I used to find myself over on 
the head of the Mule Horn. Will Keane and I be- 
came great friends; he was a trifle the younger, a 
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fine, open, handsome fellow, overflowing with good- 
heartedness and. good-humour, and many were the 
hunting excursions we made together (though neither 
of us was much of a hunter). But I began to see 
that Mrs. Keane was again falling off in health; I 
began to see that the shade came more often to Henry 
Keane’s face—more often, and more pronounced. He 
was growing morose—at times almost savage in his 
temper. Will was but dimly conscious of it—utterly 
unconscious of the reason for it; but I began to 
believe that the sooner he had some inkling, tlie 
sooner he went away, the better it would be for the 
peace of mind of Mrs. Keane, and of her husband. 

Presently I was laid up for a time in camp with an 
injured foot, and my visits to the valley were inter- 
mitted. It was drawing on for winter when I went 
up once more to see my friends. The door of the 
cabin was opened to me by Mrs. Keane. She asked 
me to come in, cordially, saying that her husband was 
away on the ridge, but would no doubt be in presently. 
She seemed to me very wan and worn, and began at 
once, and in a low tone: “ You have come to see Will? 
Iam afraid you won't see him for some time. He’s 
gone a 

“Gone?” 

“Yes. Gone back Hast.” 

“What! And never came to see me?” 

“Well, you see,’’? she answered, flushing up, “he 
went off in rather a huff. The truth of it is’’—she 
spoke hurriedly, and looking down as with her fingers 
she picked at the edge of the table—‘‘ he had a fuss 
with Henry; packed up his things, and went off in a 
huff. I never saw Will act so before.” 
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“Henry drove him over the ridge to the Fork,” 
she continued presently; “I can’t understand why he 
hasn’t written to me”—she broke off, and flushed 
again. And somehow the whole pitiful little story 
seemed clear to me. “But here comes Henry,” she 
added, getting up. 

I wended my way home that evening sadly, 
thinking of Will and of how I should miss him ; and 
also of how few women answer the greatest question 
of their lives in such a way that they never regret it. 

In no long space winter was upon us. The snow 
commenced to fall, and gradually lay lower and lower 
down the mountain-sides, until it settled in the valleys, 
Joining mountain with mountain. 

One day in the dead of the season I met Henry in 
the camp. 

“ Hallo!” I exclaimed ; “ snowed out?” 

“No, not that exactly,’ he said. “There ain’t 
much doing out on the claim through the winter; and 
it's lonesome, so we’ve come into the camp to live— 
the wife and me.” 

“The shadow?” I asked, jokingly, remembering 
what he had once said to me aboutit. “ Frightened 
away by it, after all?” 

“The shadow ?” he uttered suddenly and fiercely, 
white to the lips. Then, suddenly altering and 
lowering his tone: ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake don’t say a 
word of such rubbish, about the—the shadow, or any 
such rot, to my wife. She’s weak and ill enough, 
already, God knows.” He was wan as death, and 
thin ; worn somehow in these few weeks to the shadow 


of his old strong self. 
What he said about his wife was true. Mrs. 
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Keane was growing weaker; day by day she faded 
away. Henry was very tender and patient with her, 
but his demeanour towards other people was terribly 
altered. He was listless, and seemed to have no heart 
in any work that he found to do. The men of the 
camp began to shake their heads about him ; for, 
saddled as he was with a sick wife, he would find it 
hard to get along in the world; and, in a place where 
everything was “ high,” they were gradually drifting 
into poverty. Not that there was any chance of their 
wanting the necessaries of life—the camp would not 
allow that ! 

The winter was a very long and severe one, and 
Mrs. Keane grew worse. One night I was called to 
the little cabin on the hill—she was dying. It was 
just as spring was opening up. As one man remarked : 
“ She’d tuk the trouble ter live all through the winter, 
just ter.die when she ought ter ha’ been up and 
doin’.” 

I entered the cabin but instantly drew back, 
startled, for she started up, calling out: ‘“ There! 
there!—I see it. The shadow! Henry—the shadow!” 
and sank back again, murmuring feverishly to herself. 
She was delirious. 

Presently, quietly: “ There—I seeit again. ‘There 
—straight up.’ Her eyes were set with a glassy 
stare at the ceiling. ‘No, don’t frighten it away. 
Why, it’s a man.” | 

Henry sat beside her motionless, his face buried. — 
And so, it seemed to us who watched, a long time 
passed. 

Presently the lips of the sick woman again moved ; 
for a moment no words came; then, feeble as they 
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were, a cold shiver ran through me, and I felt the 
presence of a being from another world. 

“More distinct, now. Yes, I thought so. Ah, 
coming down. Down. Down.’ The colour was 
returning to her pallid cheeks; slowly she raised her 
arms, and opened them ; to her lips, in death, there 
came a sweeter smile than any that I had seen there 
in life, as her breath formed one word : 

 Wi.”’ 

Then the colour faded away, and of a living form 
only the marble counterpart remained. But Henry 
Keane sat there still, his face buried deeper than 
before—a strong man collapsed. 

And though in no long space spring had really 
come at last, he did not go back to the Mule Horn. 
He sold his claim, and came to live in the camp; and 
in a listless way did httleodd jobs. Hewas taking to 
drink. 

But when the next snow fell, the family to whom 
he had sold out came back to the camp. They said it 
was “too lonesome, out there.’ And they in their 
turn sold out to a man from Lowa, who went to live 
there by himself. 

When the following winter set in, and the eternal 
covering of the mountain gradually spread downwards 
till it draped the valleys also, he too returned. 

‘“Tt’s too wild like, out there, these long nights, 
for a man wi no pardner,” had been his sole remark, 
and he departed for the Hast, presumably to get a 
“»yardner”; for in the vicinity of the Mule Horn 
they were scarce. Men began to fight shy of the 
place. 

But Henry Keane was taking more and more to 
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drink; and, that article in the camp being of the 
deadhest kind, he was passing from one stage to 
another, until it was forgotten that he ever had been 
a decent member of the community. 

As for me, I spent much of my time in shooting. 
On such expeditions I sometimes met the Indian from 
whom I had received so good a lesson in fishing ; for 
he came on to the Mule Horn now and again, to hunt, 
spear, and trap. And sometimes, even, he would 
come and see me in camp—always leaving on such 
occasions with sundry little presents of coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco. He took much interest in my shooting, 
especially of blue-grouse—strong flying birds; he 
could not shoot them, flying, with his rifle, and I 
verily believe that he was not aware of the difference 
between a gun and a rifle, and consequently put me 
down as a most extraordinary shot. 

So time passed on until in the late “ fall,”? when a 
stranger came among us. 

“(ve traded for a ‘claim’ up on the head of the 
Mule Horn. What kind of a place is it?” he asked 
of me. 

‘“‘Tt’s a fine piece of land,” I replied, “ but some- 
how no one seems to stay onit. It has changed hands 
several times.” 

“* How’s that ? ” 

“T don’t know, exactly. They stay there and 
make money, all right, through the summer, but don’t 
seem to be able to stand the winter.” 

‘Blamed fools,” he said to me, as we happened to 
meet, a few days later, and alluding to the former 
occupiers of the claim, “hadn’t dug a well. How 
could they expect to stay the winter? Why, all the 
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natural water would freeze up, or snow under.’ And 
he went off, laughing at the foolishness of all men but 
himself. 

Once more, a few days later, I went up the river in 
search of blue-grouse; for a goodly number of them 
had lately come into the valleys, and they were beauti- 
ful eating. And once more I met my Indian friend, 
coming down. 

He greeted me with “How?” (which you will 
remember he did not at our first meeting). 

Perhaps he was really turning back, or perhaps he 
wished to see me do a little more of my famous blue- 
grouse shooting. At any rate, he turned and came 
back with me up the stream. I had bagged several 
grouse by the time we reached the “neck.” I 
generally gave him one or two on these occasions, and 
perhaps that had something to do with his tenacity, 
and then we passed out on to the flat—a favourite 
place for birds when no one was about. 

But now several men were there. They had 
evidently been digging for water, as a number of 
large piles of earth and “ hard-pan” testified. We 
went up to where they were now at work. 

“ Tt’s a queer thing about this water question, any- 
how,” said the new proprietor, scratching his head 
perplexedly. ‘‘ We've dug thirty feet in three different 
places. I won’t go lower than thirty feet. There 
must be water lying here closer to the surface than 
that. What do you say?” 

It was my Indian friend that answered. 

“Tnjun heap water-witch. Show white man where 
to dig.” 

And, going to the stream, he cut a fork of willow, 
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leaving about three inches of the stem on the fork, as 
a point, and cutting off each branch at the distance of 
a foot ; then, holding one of the ends in either hand, 
with the wrists turned upwards so that the point stood 
to his breast, he began with measured strides to pace 
about the flat. 

“ Der you believe in that ’ar nonsense?” inquired 
the new proprietor of me, as he watched the proceed- 
ing with a cynical eye. 

“T’m bound to say, I do,’ I answered. “I'll tell 
you why.. When I was living in Tennessee, in a 
valley at the base of the Cumberland mountains, a 
doctor well known throughout the district, and a 
creat personal friend of mine, was digginga well. He 
lived about half a mile from me, and on considerably 
higher ground. His men had reached a depth of 
about a hundred and thirty feet without striking 
water, when there chanced to come along a man 
known throughout the section as a ‘ water-witch.’ 

¢ Tt’s a queer thing your not finding any water,’ 
he said to the doctor ; ‘it lays through this country in 
seams. You’ve gone too deep.’ 

“ He took a fork from a neighbouring peach-treo, 
and ‘ divined’ that a ‘seam’ passed a little to one side 
of the hundred-and-thirty foot hole. 

““* You can’t have missed it by many feet,’ he said, 
standing on the spot which his rod had indicated, 
‘and you’ve gone about a hundred feet too low. Let 
me down your hole.’ 

“When he had been lowered down about one- 
fourth of the depth he called up to the men at the 
windlass to stop, and thrusting the point of the fork 
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into the clay, left it there, saying, ‘That is where you 
must tunnel in.’ 

“ And, sure enough, the men had barely commenced 
to tunnel in, when a strong stream of water burst 
through, soon filling the well right up to that level. 
And as that means about a hundred feet of water, the 
doctor had got what is practically an inexhaustible 
supply. ‘That is a perfectly true story, and if you are 
interested in it, I fancy you could easily obtain proofs 
of it being authentic. And that is why I believe in 
‘ water-witches,’ ”’ 

“ Wal’, it’s a queer thing anyhow,” said the new 
proprietor, half-convinced, and scratching his head ; 
‘‘but—look there! Geerewsalem! if there ain’t the 
Redskin makin’ a p’int, at last!” 

For, about thirty yards below the cabin, and at a 
spot where the grass was scant and looked a trifle 
browner than elsewhere, the point of the divining-rod 
had commenced to turn over. Another couple of 
paces, and it dropped, pointing to the ground. With- 
out saying a word, the Indian plunged the fork into 
the ground and withdrew. 

Marking out a circle six feet in diameter, the 
men commenced eagerly to dig. Their progress was 
rapid; the earth handled easily, as though it were 
not in its virgin rigidity, but had been disturbed 
before. 

Hardly four feet in depth had been dug away, 
when the spade struck something solid. It sounded 
like the root of a tree; but on being raised it proved 
to be a small box containing a few trinkets—among 
them, three pipes, a worked tobacco-pouch, a silver 
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watch and chain, a pistol, several knives, and what 
had evidently been a photograph, in a nickel frame. 

The men began to dig again, and brought to light 
a much larger box, which we at once pulled up 
eagerly out of the hole. We began to think that the 
Indian was a treasure-finder instead of a water-witch. 
But when we had removed the lid of the box, we 
found that it contained portions of a human body. 

“Whar’s that ’ar Redskin?” exclaimed one of the 
men. For it was evident that a crime had been com- 
mitted, and naturally the first thought to strike us was 
that the Indian who had pointed out the spot so 
accurately might likely enough have been at least an 
accessory to the deed. But, as we have said, he had 
disappeared so soon as he had stuck his rod into the 
ground, For my part, I thought he had shown some 
signs of awe, and that as he had passed by me he had 
muttered “Manitou! Manitou! The Shadow.” 

It was perhaps well for him that he had thus with- 
drawn himself. In the first moments of disgust and 
suspicion the men might have handled him roughly. 

But when the news of the discovery spread to the 
camp, and the trinkets were handled, several men 
recognised them — one man one thing, one man 
another—as having belonged to Will Keane. And 
then people fell to discussing his sudden disappearance, 
and to doubting that old story of his brother (now a 
debased hanger-on of the camp), who said that he 
himself had driven him over the ridge to the Fork. 

They sought out Henry Keane, with doubt fast 
turning to suspicion. And that suspicion at once 
leaped to certainty. For he made no attempt to deny 
his guilt. Needless to recount a painful story of 
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brotherly love quenched in a rising flood of jealousy ; 
of long-stifled anger vented in sudden and blind fury 
upon the unconsciously-offending man rather than 
upon the erring woman; and of the huddling away 
stealthily by night of the relics of the crime in the 
well that Will Keane had just begun to dig but was 
never to complete. 

But, as the self-convicted fratricide drew to the 
end of his confession, he suddenly lifted his head; a 
wild light, almost of insanity, gleamed in his eyes, and 
a shudder seemed to haunt his voice, as he said : 

“ But one night, when the first snow had fallen, I 
looked out at midnight from the cabin door. The 
moon was full and high; the centre of the valley was 
bright as day. And there, over the spot where he was 
lying dead, I saw, stretched out upon the snow, the 
Shadow—the shadow of a man. And one night my 
wife saw it too. Then, though she did not know, I 
think—God help me—” (his voice fell)—“ sometimes I 
think—she guessed.” 

He made no appeal for his life; no attempt to 
evade his doom. Ina few hours he had suffered the 
extreme and summary penalty of Western law. 

And I remember how white-haired Judge Rush, 
looking back at the old sycamore, said: 

‘ Boys, he’s what I call ‘ effectually bound over to 
keep the peace.’ ” 

There was a mystery about the discovery of the 
crime, and I was determined to sift it to the bottom. 

The divining-rod in the hands of the Indian had 
been the means of bringing the ghastly deed to light. 

Did he know ?—had he seen ? 

He was more communicative with me than he 
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would have been with any other man, for we had been 
so long on friendly terms; but from his broken 
English I gathered nothing but the reason for that 
passing agitation of his, at the moment when, after 
sticking the divining-rod in the ground, he had so 
hurriedly withdrawn. 

He had been startled on noticing the spot which 
the rod had indicated. For it was a spot that he 
honoured with a mixture of superstition and reverence. 

It seems that the valley at the head of the Mule 
Horn had, since it was cleared of timber, been known 
to his tribe as the “ Valley of Manitou,” or the 
“Valley of the Shadow,” because, when the valley 
was covered with snow, and the broad full moon looked 
down upon it,a shadow lay upon the open flat—a 
shadow which was unnatural—the shadow of Manitou. 
The valley les due north and south, and the cliffs 
which wall it in are so high and precipitous that the 
moon shines in upon it only for an hour or two each 
night ; and when it crossed the meridian at no great 
altitude, and shone obliquely, then this shadow was 
thrown in a broad line up the ravine; but when the 
moon was full and passed high overhead, the shadow 
was concentrated as the orb approached the zenith, 
until there became vividly outlined, in the deepest 
purple upon the brightly-lt snow, the form of a man 
stretched at full length. And it was to the spot 
where this shadow fell that the rod, in broad daylight, 
had pointed. 

I had now heard so much about this shadow, 
openly and by inference, that I became possessed of a 
desire to see the uncanny thing for myself. 

“Look here,” I said, when I found that my Indian 
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friend had nothing more to reveal; “the next snow 
that falls we will go up there together and spend the 
night—at the full moon,” 

He consented. 

We had not long to wait. Just before the moon 
was full, the snow came down. A day later I 
appointed to meet my friend at the “gap” by the 
stream, where we had first met, and in the afternoon I 
started. Half-way. there I met the new proprietor 
coming down with a well-filled sack on his back. 

“ Goin’ to spend a day or two in camp,” he ex- 
plained ; “lonesome up there, it is, these sort o’ nights, 
with nobody to talk to,” and on he went, as so many 
of his predecessors had gone before him. 

At the appointed spot I met the Indian, and, 
together, we walked up to the hut. All was calm 
and mantled in the purest white, save for the 
background of the gray cliffs over which the gaunt 
pines peered from above. The solitude of the place 
was to me more oppressive than I had ever noticed 
it before. Almost it seemed as if the world had 
cooled (as some day perhaps it may), and that we 
two were the sole representatives of two long- 
forgotten races of men upon the once populous 
globe. And so we entered the hut. Small trace 
of his short occupancy had the late proprietor left 
there. 

At twelve o’clock—for not till then would I 
stir—we opened the door and looked out. 

The moon was high above us; not a breath 
from heaven swayed the over-reaching pines upon 
the silent cliffs; all around us was quiet, and calm, 
and pure. The earth lay covered with a spotless 
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veil, as though to blot out all memory and record 
of crime or sin that here had been committed. 

But there, in front of us, and upon the exact 
spot where we had expected to see it, lay a shadow 
—outlined, not (as I had expected) in purple, but 
in deepest black; and we advanced upon it. 

Could it be fancy? No, it was too distinct. 

But as we drew near, I saw that it did not 
assume the figure of a man reclining, as I had 
been led to expect, and as my own fancy had at 
first dictated. 

It was the shadow of a cross! 

As we watched it it gradually lengthened out, 
and, at last, as the moon fell below the pine tops 
on the cliff, faded away. 

And my companion whispered, mysteriously : 

“ Manitou !—Hanta-pah—Aryskoui!”—(It is the 
mark of the God of War)—‘‘ Whacta!”’—(it is good). 


THE PARASITE OF PENDO. 


HIS INTRODUCTION. 


His advent to Pendo was in this wise: 

On one of the windiest days in spring, when the 
young cotton-woods and silver-maples, which had been 
lately planted on either side of the main street of the 
little town, bowed their heads heavily to the west, and 
the swollen creek, gorged with ice at the bend, 
threatened the safety of the lower part of the town, a 
man, a stranger to the locality, paused with a look of 
curious uncertainty upon the bridge leading to Fourth 
Street. An uncertain-looking man; had you met him 
there you would have taken a liking to his face and yet 
not have liked to trust him. - You could not have told 
by looking at him whether he intended to go on or 
to turn back; a man in fact to be led this way or 
that. His face was refined, his bearing manly and 
careless, his dress careless also, and travel-stained. 
He had no pack, no “grip,” yet you could not have 
told whether he were tramp or merely a man walking 
for exercise, whose luggage would presently arrive by 
stage. 

M 
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Several men rode by him as he stood there; but 
when a faultlessly-dressed gentleman approached, 
walking—and perhaps he felt some bond of fellow- 
ship with a man on foot—he accosted him. 

“My name is Woddell.” 

The other looked unconcerned, as though he 
didn’t care a cent whether his name was ; and 
yet amused, as if he would have made some pun 
upon the name but hardly liked to venture it. . 

The wind was trying hard to strangle Woddell 
with his own superfluous coat-tails. 

“T presume,” he continued, drily, “this is Wind 
Creek ?”’ 

The gentleman assented. 

“ And that?” pointing in the direction of the town. 

“Ts Pendo—the garden of Montana.” 

“Tt needs a wall or a wind-break around it.” 

The faultlessly-dressed gentleman surveyed Mr. | 
Woddell with a critical eye, up and down his whole 
length (no inconsiderable distance), and apparently 
coming to the conclusion that he was the very man he 
was looking for, asked : 

“ Going that way ?” 

“T reckon so.” 

““ Never seen you here before ? ” 

“A stranger.” 

“T thought so. Tl show you round.” 

“And your name?” asked Woddell of his com- 
panion, as they proceeded up the street, “I didn’t 
quite catch it,” 

It had not been mentioned. 


“ Oliver—that’s near enough. And your business 
—pills? ” 
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W oddell’s dress suggested patent medicine as much 
as anything else ; but he seemed rather put out by the 
question, and answered shortly : 

“No, I’m not doing anything. They say I was 
born asleep. I’ve felt tired ever since—and you don’t 
help it any.” 

About half-way up Fourth Street, Woddell was led 
by his companion into a saloon. As they entered the 
doors, a chorus of rough voices shouted: “ Hello, 
Oliver, what’s it to be?” a form of greeting which for 
many a mile in either direction of Pendo has almost 
entirely displaced the usual ‘‘ Good day ” or “ How do 
you do?” of more favoured parts. 

Oliver said it would be “straight” (whisky), if 
anything; and Woddell found himself included in 
several rounds of drinks, which he. took kindly, and 
not merely as though conforming to one of the rules of 
a country. He filled his glass each time, quite re- 
gardless of the ‘ hog-line’’—in fact the bar-tender, 
eyeing him surreptitiously, had serious thoughts of 
giving him a lemonade glass, but deferred only as 
he was uncertain how it might be taken. Had he 
known Mr. Woddell more intimately he would have 
known that he would have taken it good-humouredly, 
and filled it also—at another’s expense. It was the 
weakest point of this weak man. 

Presently Oliver walked to a side door beside the 
bar, and requesting Woddell to step into his ‘‘ private 
room” they passed out together. As they did so 
several men about the bar put their heads knowingly 
together and said: “Oliver’s got a ‘sucker.’ ” 

But they had not yet the full measure of Mr. 
Woddell. 


a 2 
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As that gentleman, having followed his friend up 
a short flight of stairs, closed the regulation green 
baize door (with a manhole in it) he observed the 
large placard posted upon the inside of it: 

“KEEP THIS DOOR (and your mouth) sHur.”’ 

Oliver requested him to “ make himself at home,’ 
and sitting down at a “chicken-hazzard ” table began 
to clink the stacks of ivory chips. Now and again 
he threw the dice through the hazzard-cup and lifted 
it to reveal the numbers; he was inviting his friend 
to “ buck.” 

But, to use a local vulgarism, Woddell didn’t buck 
worth a cent. He leaned upon a show-case containing 
cigars, thinking that he would lke one (but not liking 
to ask for it), until he saw, gummed across it, the 
notice: ‘ Wantep, 1,000 Cowsoys, to lean heavily 
upon this glass;” then he took a seat at a side card- 
table and apparently became absorbed in an illustrated 
paper. 

Occasionally, to the chagrin of Mr. Oliver, he ven- 
tured a remark upon the weather; but in reality he 
was thinking, and this was about the drift of his 
thoughts : 

“Now Woddell, my boy, you’re no fool, and you’ve 
got a pretty good all round sense of fun—but this has 
sort o’ got you where the wool’s short, and how are 
you going to get out? It’s about meal-time, my boy. 
You’ve been in some tight holes, but thirty-six hours 
without grub is tough—and nary a cent! It ain’t 
much you want besides whisky, but thirty-six hours 
is I) 





Here a good-natured looking man in “ shaps,” but 
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with no hat on, came through the baize door, and 
looking askant at Woddell said to himself: 

“Oliver’s soon skinned him.” 

However, coming forward, he said: 

“ Stranger i 

“* W oddell.” 

“Well, Woddell, then—have you been to supper?” 
He was evidently a little mixed as to the time of day, 
but let that pass ; perhaps it was his birthday. 

“ Not lately,’ replied Woddell drily, looking up. 

“Then I tell you what I'll do—I’ll jest play you a 
stack of ‘freeze-out’ for the oysters.” 

Now the name of oysters is very dear to the man 
who has not tasted food for thirty-six hours, and it 
certainly touched a very tender (and low) chord in 
Mr. Woddell’s anatomy. He noted with satisfaction 
that the other wore no “ gun,’ and decided at once 
to take the chance of war—apparently the only chance 
of food. 

“ Wrong time of year for oysters, my friend” 
_ (perhaps his friend had also lost the reckoning of the 
time of year) ; “no canned ones in mine, thank you; 
but Pll go you for a square meal at the best house 
in town.” 

“'That’s Smith’s.”’ 

“Then Smith has it.” 

“Let's have a drink on that. Woddell, wot’s it to 
be? Give it a name.’ 

“Oh, I’ve had a pretty good doing. Well, yes, 
one more. They say you can’t drown a goose.” 

Mr. Oliver gave each of the men a stack of twenty 
“chips” and a pack of cards; and, faultlessly-dressed 
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as he was, he did not disdain to fetch the drinks to the 
order of the man in “shaps” (of course including 
himself in the order). 

Now Woddell was brave or he would not have 
undertaken the game he was now playing, but he was 
also very hungry; and fortune has few favours 
(barring a good appetite) to bestow upon the hungry. 
Perhaps he knew this of experience, for he played a 
very cautious game ; but it was no good. His stack 
gradually lessened. 

“Tt’s queer,” he soliloquised; ‘‘a rich man can 
‘win money, a man with no appetite is for ever 
pestered with dainties; but perhaps no one is so dead 
set against capital punishment as the man sentenced 
to be hanged. You’ve played a good game, Woddell, 
my boy, but your pile’s going, chip by chip. You'll 
lose, and there'll be a racket—it’s as transparent ” (he 
had but three checks left) ‘‘as a hole in a pane of glass.” 

“That’s my last,’ he said, aloud. “I call.” He 
put down three kings. 

“Then, partner, you’re frizz!” and his adversary 
showed four fours. 

Woddell sat a moment or two in some perplexity. 

“Do you know,” he said at last, “a queer thing 
happened to mea while ago. I played a stranger— 
just hke you playing me, you know—for a downright 
square meal, and when he lost——” 

“Wal?” for Woddell had paused. 

‘“‘ And when he lost,” repeated Woddell, fumbling 
with a puzzled air in his pockets, and finding nothing 
but the butt of his pistol. Something in the touch of 


it perhaps inspired him to make a clean breast of the 
situation. 
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“Wal? When he lost?” 

‘All he came out with was this! ” said Woddell, lay- 
ing the weapon down heavily on the table as he spoke, 
and covering it with hishand. ‘“ That’s all I can find, 
my friend; perhaps Id better tell you the how of it.” 

As luck would have it, Woddell’s adversary hap- 
pened to be John Peters, one of the best-natured men 
that ever came into Pendo. Instead of being enraged, 
he was highly amused, and, as Woddell told his state 
of affairs, he admired him for his impertinence. 

“ Wal,” he said, ‘Sif I’d been in your fix I don’t 
know but what I’d have done about the same—pro- | 
vidin’ I had the gaul to doit. Look y’ere, if you ain’t 
got no dust, I have! Come on.” 

Not only had Woddell’s scheme worked like a 
charm, but Peters must need tell it as a joke against 
himself to the community at large. It was a lucky 
hit for the stranger—it appealed somehow to the odd 
humour of Pendo—and, being introduced by Peters as 
“a man with gaul, but no chips,” he found himself 
féted. 

That was his introduction. 


HIS CHARACTER. 


Ir soon became apparent that this man had not come 
to Pendo in search of work. He did not gamble, and 
how he contrived to live seemed at first a mystery. 
That he had a deep rooted dislike to anything ap- 
proaching manual labour was very evident, and, after 
many kindly proffers of assistance in that direction, he 
and his careless idleness became at last an accepted 
fact. He was willing to be pro tem. the boon com- 
panion of any and every lavish stranger that visited 
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the town. He played a first-class game of pool—and 
perhaps that helped him a little. 

Yet he soon became a general favourite. His high 
sense of humour, his convivial habits, his gentle and 
friendly nature, his sense of brotherhood and good- 
fellowship with the world at large, were qualifications 
which eminently fitted a man to “bum it” on sucha 
community ; and, perhaps, above all, he never refused 
to drink with a stranger—or a friend. 

And there were other reasons. Wasa man hurt— 
he would run for a doctor. Wasa man ill—he would 
sit up with him and nurse him lke a woman. He 
could almost make a man in trouble think it the most 
humorous episode in his life. 

So, little by little, what identity he had became 
involved. He earned for himself the nickname of 
“The Parasite” ; and as such was looked upon as an 
institution, to be borne with and supported by the 
more fortunate. But if he was an institution, he was 
at least a popular one. ‘This fact was soon recognised 
by the two restaurants and the several saloons of Pendo; 
they saw that he could doa great deal to influence 
the passing trade of the place—that where he went a 
crowd would surely be; and so it came to pass that in 
the rivalry of competition he was allowed free drinks 
and free meals wherever he might choose to go, pre- 
sumably upon an unlimited credit. But in reality, as 
he was nearly always accompanied by a friend or 
two, very little was lost over him: some convivial 
stranger was generally willing to foot the bill in 
exchange. for the companionship. Such a state of 
affairs, West, is by no means so uncommon as it may 
appear. 
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Even the kindly “coloured”? barber would 
“shingle” his head once a month gratuitously. 

But he was rarely seen in any saloon but Oliver’s ; 
and he always took his meals at Smith’s—whereby 
both those establishments were benefited. Being a 
fairly educated man, and, as we have seen, a gentle- 
man of leisure, and Oliver’s being known to sell the 
best liquor in town, perhaps he found both the society 
and whisky more to his liking there than elsewhere. 
But what drew him to Smith’s was what draws many 
another better man to many another house—a girl. 

The first time he ever went there (at the expense 
of Peters), his eye was taken by Miss Jessie, the 
daughter of the proprietor. Now the girl who takes 
a man’s eye—a man of much stronger resolutions, 
perhaps, than this one—will, if he be not very careful, 
steal his heart also. 

So time rolled by; and, as certainly as Miss Smith 
rang the bell for meals, so certainly did she ring in 
W oddell and his friend or friends. 

Jessie would not have admitted even to herself for 
the whole of Montana and its cattle, that she ever 
thought of such a man as this except when she saw 
him; but for all that she did. He was so gentle and 
eood-natured; and although his brain was never, 
perhaps, so clear as it should have been, there was a 
certain refinement about him generally lacking in the 
other frequenters of the house. Some girls (young 
ones mostly) have a queer notion that it is for them to 
sympathise with and help such a man as this if they 
can—and sometimes they can. Often did Miss Smith 
try to show him the folly of his ways, exhort him to 
work, and to be a man. And sometimes after such 
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an admonition he would go a whole hour without a 
drink at the risk of affronting a companion; but then 
he would take a cigar—not considered exactly fair, 
perhaps, but “rulable” (occasionally) according to 
the standard of the country. 

With every person about Pendo he was content to 
eat—at Smith’s. With every person about Pendo, 
with one exception, he was happy to drink — at 
Oliver’s. That one exception was an Englishman. 
(It is hard, indeed, to find a place where there is not 
an Englishman. I have frequently heard it asserted, 
West, that a certain extremely equatorial locality, not 
—or seldom—mentioned in polite society, is full of 
them.) And this particular man, although one of the 
“best fixed’’ residents of the place, was noted for his 


. meanness. 


He probably got that unfavourable reputation 
from the fact that in asking people to drink with him 
it was his custom to request them to join him in a 
glass of beer. Now beer was only five cents per 
glass, whereas every other species of drink would be 
from fifteen cents up. And Woddell was not much 
on beer. But he unfortunately was also cursed with 
an infirmity which seems peculiar to the English 
climate, and especially to the foggy air of London; 
consequently in inviting a man to drink with him he 
would strike him with the question : 

“Ave a beer?” 

And perhaps Woddell objected almost as much to 
the interchange of the word “’ave”’ for ‘‘ have,” as he 
did to that of ‘‘ beer,” in lieu of “ whisky.” 

But this mode of invitation somehow seemed to 
strike Pendo in a tender, humorous spot, and became 
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a byword, so that instead of asking, “ Wot’s it to 
be?” “’Avea beer?” became the popular expression, 
and meant of course simply, “ What will you take?” 
Should it ever be your misfortune to find yourself (or, 
worse still, to lose yourself) anywhere in that section 
of country, just ask a man to ‘‘’Ave a beer?” (he will 
take whisky, but no matter), and he will probably 
Say : 

“ How is things, young man, up around Pendo? ” 


HIS EXPLOIT. 


OnE night a travelling company (about up to the 
general average of strolling companies that one 
might expect to meet with so far from the enter- 
tainment-beaten tract) was performing in the town, 
and of course Woddell (passed in free no doubt) 
was there, well up in the front ranks. 

The piece being enacted was a tragic drama. 
It was well worked up to a thrilling climax, and 
the hard-visaged audience were leaning forward to 
a man, and no one could be seen to move a muscle; 
the heroine, in her anguish, pressed her hands 
against her forehead; the villain, with the dry 
cough, stood impatiently behind her (you know how 
it is done). She was very, very pretty, and she 
threw herself upon her knees. Several of the 
audience laid their hands upon their pistols in in- 
voluntary precaution, lest the villain should attempt 
anything further. Rocking to and fro, the poor girl 
wrung her hands in desperation and cried aloud: 

« What shall 1 do? What sHatx I do ?”—— 

“?Avea beer,” suggested a dry voice very much 
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like Woddell’s ; but when the audience turned round 
upon him his face was as straight as a preacher’s. 

The house of course was convulsed, and the 
play could not proceed. Hven the villain was 
moved; the roof, people said afterwards, was saved 
only by its hghtning conductor. 

But in the midst of the uproar of laughter 
and strong feelings, suddenly reversed, the clear 
tolling of a bell rang out, “ One—two—three—four.”’ 

“A fire in the Fourth Ward!” 

Never perhaps was a house so inconveniently 
constructed as quickly cleared of an audience. 

As the men ran out they turned with one accord 
to the left, and made for that part of Fourth Street 
which was known to be in the Fourth Ward; as they 
did so the fire-engine overtook them (nearly any little 
place, West, calling itself a town, is divided into wards 
and has its fire-engine, for the houses being mostly of 
wood, fires, both intentional and accidental, are of 
common occurrence), and it ran over, and killed, one 
Scott Hill (some one was unkind enough to remark 
that it was the first real good the thing had done). 
Woddell was well up in the van, for it had reached his 
ears that Smith’s restaurant was in flames. 


Extract from the Pendo Pendulum of the following 
morning : 


APPALLING CONFLAGRATION. 
NEARLY A HOLOCAUST. 


A fire, which might have been disastrous in its 
consequences, and which would, but for the undaunted 
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courage of a single individual, in all probability have 
proved a very sad fatality, broke out last night, in 
this city, shortly after ten o’clock. 

As a man passing down Fourth Street shortly 
after the above-mentioned hour approached Mr. 
Smith’s restaurant, he noticed smoke issuing from a 
window on the ground-floor. Hardly had he given 
the alarm when the glass flew to pieces and the flames 
burst forth; and so rapidly did they extend that 
scarcely had the family time to fly from the dreadful 
danger before the fire communicated to the first floor, 
and burnt upwards with tremendous fury. ‘The fire- 
engine was soon on the spot, and plenty of water 
being obtained, was immediately in full action; but 
at the most critical juncture, when the interior of the 
house was nearly entirely in flames, were heard the 
shrieks of a lady, and 


A THRILL OF HORROR 


ran through the assembled crowd. The suddenness 
of the fire, and its subsequent consequences,* had, it 
appeared, deprived every one of his memory, and Miss 
Jessie Smith had nearly 


PERISHED IN THE FLAMES. 


However, she succeeded in making her way to one 
of the windows of the upper storey, where, 


WITH A SHRIEK, 


her senses left her. Several persons at once rushed 
into the burning house, and one man most intrepidly 


* The Pendulwm is responsible. 
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exerted himself and succeeded in reaching the first 
floor; but, choked by the smoke, he soon made his 
appearance at the window, and finding that he could 
not return, as the stairs were giving way, and the 
room, in fact, was in flames, he was obliged to jump 
out. He was scorched, and much bruised by his fall. 

At this juncture two men appeared upon the roof 
of the house opposite. One, a cowboy (John Peters, 
we learn), had in his hand a rawhide lariat. The light 
of the flames opposite threw 


A STRANGE HEROIC GLARE 


around the stalwart figure of this young man, as, 
swinging’ the loop several times round his head, he 
cast it out over the street. T'wice the rope fell on to 
the heads of those beneath. Soon it became apparent 
that he was trying to lasso one of the chimneys of the 
burning house. With a shout from the crowd below 
of “Good old Peters! Stay with it!” the noose passed 
over the chimney, and a few judicious shakes brought 
it down over the brickwork to where the chimney 
joined the shingle roof. 

Several other men had now joined the two upon the 
roof. Scarcely had Peters secured the rope, when his 
companion swung himself out upon it and passed 
rapidly along it, hand over hand, above the street and 
the cheering onlookers; it was seen that he had a coil 
of rope suspended at his waist; when about ten feet 
from the roof of the burning house he called to Peters 
and his companions to slacken the rawhide, and by 
this means they lowered him so that he was able to 
stand upon the sill of the window below, at which 
Miss Smith had appeared and fallen down only a 
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minute or two before. Still hanging by the rawhide, 
he kicked out a pane of glass, and, raising the sash, 
disappeared within. The crowd below 


HELD THEIR BREATH. 


In another moment he reappeared with the fainting 
girl in his arms, and laid her upon the window-sill. A 
deafening cheer went up, but he looked neither this 
way nor that. ‘Taking in the slack of the rawhide, he 
rapidly passed a series of dexterous half-hitches around 
almost the entire length of the prostrate figure ; then 
shouting to Peters and his companions to “ pull away,” 
clung to the rawhide. 

Both were now suspended out over the street. 
The man quickly passed himself back on to the roof of 
the burning house; as he did so the smoke almost 
concealed him from view. 


GREAT TONGUES OF FIRE 


were licking the face of the house over. Now he 
took the rope from his waist, and, rapidly knotting it 
to the other, passed it quickly round the chimney and 
took out his knife. Snap went the noose; the rope 
ran out a foot or two, then stopped, and the girl’s 
fivure quivered for a second in the air; then, as the 
courageous man let the rope run out slowly, it 
gradually descended, and was received with a deafening 
tumult of cheers into a window of the opposite house. 
Not a second of time had the man lost in performing 
this skilful and heroic feat; but he had made one 
trifling mistake: he had fastened the poor girl to the 
rawhide so that she was 
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LOWERED HEADFOREMOST. 


Some little time elapsed before the girl could be freed 
from the rawhide, and the man still stood upon the 
burning house. Now and again a tongue of fire 
reached up to the very edge of the roof on which he 
stood; as soon as it caught the shingle all hope for 
him would be lost. A shout went up: 

“The rope’s afire! The rope’s afire!”’ 

But the girl was free at last, and then, but not 
till then, did he begin to pull it in again. Before it 
could burn completely through, he had passed it 
through his hands till he came to the tough and yet 
untouched rawhide, which he quickly made fast once 
more to the chimney. 

Never was such cheering heard in Pendo since 
Garfield was elected as when he began to pass himself 
again alone the rope towards the opposite roof, on 
which Peters stood with open arms to receive him. 

“Good old Parasite!” a voice was heard above 
the rest; “‘ God bless his heart ! ”’ 

But now the saddest part remains to tell. When 
but a few feet from safety, a fierce jet of flame (which 
had by this time caught the roof) severed the rope, and 
the brave man was 


DASHED HEAVILY AGAINST THE HOUSE. 


For a second he hung there, evidently half stunned ; 
then came sliding rapidly down. His fall was somewhat 
broken by the wooden awning above the street, and 
several strong arms saved him from the ground. He 
was speedily conveyed into the Robert’s House close 
by, and immediately attended to by Dr. Potter. 
Although he wore gloves, his hands are much lacerated 
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by the rope ; and we regret to say that we fear he is 
otherwise seriously injured. 

We are glad to hear that the losses of Mr. Smith, 
our esteemed fellow citizen, are fully covered by in- 
surance. ‘l'he work of rebuilding will probably com- 
mence this afternoon. 

The man accidentally killed by the fire-engine 
proves to have been Mr. Scott Hill, well known (and we 
fear but little respected) as a frequent visitor to Pendo. 


As to the state of Woddell, the Pendulum, not for 
the first time by any means, was a trifle inaccurate, as 
will be seen from an incident which happened the very 
afternoon of the day on which the foregoing appeared. 
Providence is said to take especial care of children 
and drunkards. 

Woddell was, as usual, in Oliver’s; his hands 
bound up, and he a little more dissipated-looking per- 
haps than usual, but still inclined to make the best of 
things. He was being made much of too, and drinks 
were paid for sufficient to last him for weeks to come. 

But he seemed more thoughtful, and not inclined 
to talk; until a man, evidently a new-comer, with a 
good deal of swagger about him, came and sat down at 
the same table. ‘This man told many marvellous ex- 
periences to a little knot of men about him, evidently 
with the idea of impressing upon them his importance 
to the general world, and especially to the well-being 
of Pendo. He told some remarkable stories of which 
he was the hero. 

Presently Woddell looked up and, addressing him- 
self to the stranger, said, good-humouredly : 

“That was a pretty good hill-climbing story you 

N 
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told just now; I should pretty nearly have doubted it; 
but then you ought to have thought of a plan that I 
worked out once.” 

‘© What was that ? ” 

‘‘ Well, I was the first man who ever reached Lead- 
wood by waggon. You know the hill? (thought so; 
few places you haven’t been I should say) it’s graded 
down a good bit now, but still it’s pretty much of a 
hill—you know the one I mean. Well, I got there 
with a loaded waggon, and a ‘spike’ team—three 
mules. It had rained considerable, and the hill was 
oreasy. Three days I tried to pull up that hill; and 
all the time it rained. Once or twice I got pretty 
nearly to the top; then the mules would begin to 
slide, and down we went to the bottom again. I 
wouldn’t give it up—not being that kind of a man; 
and first one of the two ‘wheelers’ laid down and 
died, and then, a little later, the other one. Then I 
sat down in the rain and scratched my head; but I 
meant to get that waggon up that hill, root hog! or 
die. Then I looked at the dead mules. ‘ Rawhide,’ 
I thought to myself, ‘is powerful strong stuff. Now 
I wonder whether I could get enough off those two 
mules to reach to the top of that hill?’ | 

“At any rate I set to work. My idea was to cut 
the hides into a rope, and, if I could ever get one end 
of it to reach to the top of the hill, to make a windlass 
and wind up the waggon with the other mule. If I 
couldn’t do it in one trip, perhaps I could do it in two. 
Well, I cut the hides into strips and strung them all 
together; then I fastened one end to the tongue of 
the waggon and hitched the mule to the other, and 
started out. I never saw anything stretch much more 
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than that rawhide did; but still it was just all that old 
mule (and he pulled as though it struck him that his 
hide might be wanted too) could do to stretch it over 
the brow to a little clump of fir-trees. Perhaps you 
know the trees? I made the end fast to one of 
those trees, and I looked out a handy one to make a 
windlass out of. It was too late to set about it that 
night, so I went back to the waggon and got my 
supper, and, as the rain had cleared off, made my bed 
down by the side. 

“T was pretty tired, so it was getting on for noon 
next day before I woke up. It was a fine day, and 
the sun pitched down powerful hot. I just rolled 
over ; there stood that old mule looking so solemn 
and puzzled, I thought something was up. I looked 
round for the waggon.... bless my heart, it was 
gone ! 

“Yes, sir, gone clear out of sight. I thought it 
was queer that any one could have stolen it, and 
me sleeping close by the side. Ijumpedup. There 


were the tracks (fresh tracks!) up the hill. ... and 
there was just the tail end of the waggon going slowly 
‘up over the brow. You see, that rawhide had——” 


“Took y’ere,”’ interrupted the stranger, “ where 
was you raised ?”’ 

“Somewhere pretty close in your neighbourhood, 
I reckon,” replied Woddell, “ for ae something of a 
liar myself,” 

Under cover of the laughter that ensued, he 
left the saloon. He was going to inquire after Miss 
Smith. 

He was not, evidently, quite so seriously injured as 
the Pendulum would have made out. 
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HIS EXIT, 


One dreary Wednesday in the early winter, when the 
wind blew nearly half a gale, and the driven sleet 
wavered between rain and snow; when the feelings of 
most people hung at half-mast, and it was hard to tell 
exactly how one’s head stood to the wind, Woddell 
was jubilant. It was noticed that he was brushed up 
beyond precedent, and that his boots were blacked. 
He did not sit in the saloon as usual, but ina happy, 
nervous way, alternated between the several stores, 
and spoke but little to the small knots of men who 
warmed themselves round the stoves. True, he made 
several trips during the morning to the saloon; but 
then he did not stay there, but merely took his drink 
and went out. 

And the cause of all this change was, that early 
that morning, being on the way to Mr. Oliver’s estab- 
lishment, in turning the corner of the block abruptly 
down the wind, he had chanced to come face to face 
with Jessie. She was for the first time clad in her 
winter furs; with one hand she held a dainty little 
beaver hat lightly upon her head; and was being 
much blown about by the wind. She had simply 
passed him a pleasant “Good morning’”’; he had 
presence of mind enough to raise his hat ; she had 
extended her hand to him—a thing which perhaps no 
girl had ever done before; he half stopped, and then 
went on. But somehow, in the next few steps that he 
took, the dirty state of his boots struck him as it had 
not struck before; then his coat looked rather dusty. 
He halted; turned back ; and, for the time being, rose 
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superior to the fact of the existence of an Oliver or of 
a saloon. 

When twelve o’clock, the dinner hour at Smith’s 
new establishment, came round, Woddell was in the 
first rush as soon as the bell rang; he was even so 
sociably inclined as to wash with the rest—somewhat 
to their astonishment, for he looked so clean already. 
He ate lttle—he seldom did—but still he sat there 
and lingered on until the others had all left ; then he 
took his hat and walked to the little counter where 
Miss Smith kept the books and presided as cashier. 
He leant upon the show-case, asked for a cigar, and in 
a fit of nervous absent-mindedness, tendered a corn- 
plaster in payment. 

*‘ Jess,” he said, as he leant forward, “I’ve come 
to ask you a favour.” 

SOWiellit = ox 

“You remember the fire?” he continued nervously. 
“Do you mind that I carried youthen? P’raps you 
don’t know what I thought then, when I had you in 
my arms; and I want to tell yoa——” 

Some strange light in the dreamy eyes discomfited 
Miss Smith sadly. 

“Sch! here’s father coming,’ she interrupted in a 
whisper. | 

In fact Mr. Smith did at that moment appear 
beneath the archway in the partition which divided 
the dining-room from the office. 

“ Good morning,” said Woddell. 

“Good morning,” returned Mr. Smith. (Woddell 
had evidently not breakfasted there.) ‘How goes 
it?” Like most other men in Pendo, he had a feeling 
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of kindly pity for this weak, good-natured man, and 
ever since the fire it had been coupled with a fatherly 
regard. 

“Mr, Smith, I'd like to speak to you one minute.” 
(The poor girl subsided below the show-case.) “I’ve 
had some good news, and yet some bad news; but the 
part that affects you is this: I’ve got some money— 
I thought you’d smile—and I want to settle up for 
everything DVve ever had here—and thank you for 
your kindness.” 

Jessie half-smiled upon the corn-plaster in her 
hand; the old man looked incredulous, but said: 

“ Don’t talk like that, Amos ”—he had always called 
him Amos since the fire—“you have brought me 
more custom than your eating can wipe off; it’s little 
enough you eat, my boy. And after what you did for 
Jessie, here, when we were burnt out, I wouldn’t own 
myself to be her father if I didn’t say straight out 
that you would find a home here altogether if you 
cared to take it.” And he disappeared again, as 
though to avoid further question of payment. 

Woddell turned to the girl again. 

“Do you hear what your father says, Jess? It’s 
kind of him, but I don’t want it, now I've got money 
of my own; it’s a fact, Jess, honest! ... And I 
thought Vd ask you, now I’ve got something—not a 
pile, but a good little plenty—whether—maybe, you 
ever thought of me.” | 

“OF course I’ve thought of you sometimes, Amos. 
You know I liked you at first when you came here, be- 
cause you are gentle and good-natured, and not rough 
like most of the men about ; and I thought that p’raps 
by noticing you a little I could make you better rah 
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“T don’t know as you have made me any 
worse ss 

“Oh no, I hope not! ”’ 

“You never saw me drunk?” 

“No, no! but half the time you don’t know what 
youre talking about—and maybe you don’t right 
now.” 

““Come, Jess, now don’t 

“Tl tell you as much as this, Amos. I think 
more of you than any one around Pendo, and I’d like 
to make a man out of you; but it don’t seem much 
good to try! There, go away now, do. There, quit, 





Pd 





that’ll do. Here’s father coming. ... If you'll try 
and be a man, get some work to do, quit Oliver’s, leave 
drink alone.... Nowgo.... Here's father.... 


and you mustn’t talk any such things to me again till 
you are known as something better than a drunken 
ass.”” . 

She did not mean to say it; but her father was 
close at hand, and she wanted him to go. It was 
what another had said that he was—and it had 
offended her. She would have called him back, but 
he was gone. 

Radiant and happy, he went up the street. His 
way led him past Oliver’s saloon: he saw the sign at 
some distance, and passed by on the other side. 

A “drunken ass’”—the words rang in his ears. 
“Yes,”’ he said to himself as he went along, “ that’s 
about the size of it—that’s about what you’ve been: a 
drunken ass—the very worst kind of an ass! And 
she’s a trump, if she did sayit; bless her little heart!” 

At the end of the street, scarcely knowing which 
way he went, he turned an abrupt angle, and followed 
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up the creek. Presently he came to the bridge by 
which he had first entered Pendo; and as he paused 
and leant upon the rail perhaps he blessed it, the little 
rippling creek, the little town, and the wind which 
deprived him of his hat, ina general kind of way. 

He had been standing there some time, when the 
sun all at once broke through a rift in the clouds, and 
revealed to him his shadow dancing in the water. 

“That’s you,” he said, looking at it, and entirely 
disconnecting it in his mind from himself, “ the 
Woddell that was ; stop there and drown! it’s good 
enough for you. You were nothing but a drunken 
ass any way—she said so .. . . d——d if she didn’t.” 

That night John Peters ran into the saloon burst- 
ing with laughter, and with some great piece of news, 
evidently. He barely reached the beginning of the 
bar before he was met by a volley of questions: 

“ Wot’s up?” 

‘Have you seen the Parasite ? ” 

“T seen him a while ago, down by the creek.” 

“Not drownded ?” asked one man. 

“He’s acted sort o’ queer all day,’ ventured 
another. ‘ Ain’t gone luny?” 

The foreground of Peters’ face at once changed to 
a serious aspect. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I never thought of that; 
maybe it is that thatails him. I’ve just left him down 
at the barber’s shop having his beard off.” a 

In answer to several questions, Dr. Potter said : 

“T shouldn’t like anything tohappentohim. He’s 
more of a fool to himself than any one else—like some 
of the rest of us. But a man drinking like he does is 
liable to softening of the brain at any time.” 
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They were holding a kind of consultation, when 
the subject of their discussion, and he who had been 
the Parasite of Pendo, his face radiant and shining, 
himself came in at the door. Few could suppress a 
laugh at his altered appearance, though that altera- 
tion was decidedly for the better. The man’s chin, 
which had until now been hidden by astraggly and 
badly kept beard, was his best feature; it gave an air 
of firmness to the whole face. They could hardly 
trace the irresolute features of the Parasite in the 
countenance of decision now before them; and to 
some it seemed that the voice was altered also to 
correspond. He walked up to the bar. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ what’s it tobe? It’s my 
treat !7 

(It may not, perhaps, be out of place to mention 
here that a severe shock of earthquake had swept 
under Pendo one day in the summer.) Still they 
could not but see that in all fairness it was this man’s 
turn to treat, and perhaps they thought that he had 
““gone queer’”—he had never played such a joke 
before. But«he produced a bulky roll of bills in 
answer to the bar-tender’s question as to payment. 
Several men as they walked up to the bar seemed to 
tread gingerly, as if uncertain whether the floor might 
not open and swallow them up. 

To a man, they called for whisky—the doctor 
eluded. 

“hey had all raised their glasses, when the doctor 
observed : 

«A moment, boys; Mr. Woddell” (it was the first 
time that any one in Pendo had called him Mr.) “isn't 


filled.” 
O 
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The bar-tender put out a small glass and 
passed the whisky along, excusing himself for the 
mistake. 

“ What’s that for?” asked Mr. Woddell. 

“Ts it dirty?” questioned the bar-tender as he 
held up the glass to the light. ‘ Can’t be!” 

“J didn’t call for whisky. Give me a small soda- 
water.” 

(Not long agoa cyclone had burst upon Pendo and 
torn out all the upper part of the town.) 

Down went the row of glasses with a volley; and 
it is recorded that one man forgot to take his up again. 

Dr. Potter was the first man to regain his speech. 

“Why, what’s—what’s——” he began. 

“Oh, nothing very serious,’ came the reply ; in a 
steady voice ; “I’ve sworn off, taken the pledge as it 
were, that’s all. JI shall never touch another drop of 
spirits in any shape or form.” 

“Why, man, you’re crazy!” 

“ Not much ; that crazy Woddell—the Parasite they 
called him—a ‘drunken ass,’ was drowned in the creek 
this afternoon.” 

The doctor didn’t understand him. 

“ How much whisky a day have you been in the 
habit of drinking ? ” he asked. 

“ Lately, I should say, about two pines Figure 
out two pints a day since I came here” (to the 
bar-tender) “and square it out of that,” rolling the 
roll of bills to him along the bar. 

“Then if you think that you can leave off that 
amount in a day you’re mad, my man, clean, plumb 
crazy! Why it will take you months of steady tapering 
down. Do you know what it means for a man in the 
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habit of taking that much alcohol to suddenly leave it 

? ) 
on yee No.” 

“Death, my man!—you would be dead in a 
week.” 

“Ts that so?” queried Woddell, quietly. 

“True as my name’s Potter.” 

“Then true as mine is Amos Brooklyn Woddell,” 
he took the doctor’s proffered hand, and spoke in a 
voice unfamiliar to any present, “ a d sooner de than 
be a ‘drunken ass.” 

In his kindness of heart the doctor tried all he 
could to break down the barrier of this resolution ; 
but he failed to doit. 

Before the month was out a stone bearing this 
inscription was added to the little graveyard out on 
the rising ground beyond Wind Creek : 


To the Memory 


OF 


AMOS BROOKLYN WODDELL. 
HE REFUSED TO DRINK. 


(NOT SHOT—DIED NATURAL.) 


—— Oo 
CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 
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HE HOME RULE 
PROBLEM. —ih™. the 
‘political world Home Rule means nego- 
= tiable’ ballast. »** In the sanitary world 
““it means in the whole) Metropolis up- 
wards of 20,000 lives are still yearly 
‘gacriiiced, and in the whole of the 
United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 
fall victims to gross causes whith are 
reyentible. . . . England pays not 
ess than £24,000,000 per annum 
(that is to say, about three times the 
amount of poor rates) im consequence 
of those diseases which the science of 
Hygiene teaches how to avoid (‘and 
which may be prevented.’).” ‘ 
CHADWICK. 
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